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American Rartroap Journat.—The very favora- 
ble reception which our Journal has met from 
hundreds of the most intelligent, scientific, and prac- 
tical friends of internal improvement in different 
parts of the Union, has induced us to make an- 
other effort to render it more generally known 
throughout the United States. 

It has been frequently observed. to us, that its title 
indicates an exclusive devotion to the subject of 
Railroads. That, however, is not the fact. An ac. 
quaintance with its columns will convince any per- 
son that its object is the improvement of internal 
communication; and it is to us a matter of indiffer- 
ence what the mode of improvement may be, provid- 
ed it is that most suitable to the circumstances 
and business of the section intended to be be. 
nefited. Railroads, Canals, McAdem Roads, or 
Steam-.Carriages upon common roads, where they 
are known, have each their advocates ; and it is 
the object of this Journal, whieh will hereafter bear 
the title of “ Railroad Journal, and Advocate of In- 
ternal Improvements,” to collect, embody, and disse- 
minate information upon that subject generally ; and 
to become a repository of whatever may be worth 
preserving for futare reference, in relatien te thom. 
Selections for it will be made from the best works 
upon Railroads, from Mr. McAdam’s work on 
Road-making, the London Mechanies, and Edin. 
bargh Farmers’ Magazine, the American Journal of 
Science, the United Service, and other Journals ; 
from the report of a special committee of the British 
House of Commons upon the use of Steam Car- 
tieges on common roads ; from regular files of Lon- 
don .and Liverpool papers, together with an exten- 


or list from all sections of theUnion. 


Te will contain selections upon agricultural sub- 
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jects from the best works published in this country ; 
and also in relation to the cultivation of the vine, 
and the manufactore of silk ;—as well as the most 
interesting news of the day, both foreign and domes- 
tic; with a weekly review of new publications, 
and such political matters as may be of general inte- 
rest and worthy of record, omitting every thing ofa 
party nature. Also, meteerological tables kept at 
Montreal, Trey, city of New- York, Charleston, S.C. 
Mobile, and New-Orleans, or its vicinity, thereby 
showing at a glance acomparative state of the wea 
ther in different sections of the country, which may 
be highly interesting to men of science. It will 
also contain a Bank Note Table, Price Current, and 
what is generally first looked for, 2 long list of deaths 
and marriages. A small space will also be devoted 
to advertisoments relating to the subject of internal 
improvements. 

The terms of the Journal are $3 per annum in ad- 
vance. It wiil be seen on a moment's reflection, that 
it cannot be afforded at that price unless payment is 
made in advance ; as, if we were to send it without, 
and then be obliged to send a collector at a heavy 
expense for the money—some of which would ne- 
ver be collected, as there are those who think it is 
quite enough to “ patronize” a newspaper by taking 
it, without an idea ofever paytng for it—the receipts 
would not pay its expenses. 

The Journal is published upon a sheet of the 
largest size, and folded into an octavo form of 16 
pages, containing three celumns each—a very ¢on- 
venient size for binding, if it should be deemed 
worth preserving ; and we are gratified to find, that 
thus far almost every subscriber has ordered it from 
the first number, with that intention. 

We have now on hand and shall be able to fur- 
nish the back numbers complete for five hundred 
new subscribers—an accession which we should be 
very happy to receive soon, as it would enable us to 
make the work much ‘more valuable, not only to 
its readers, but also to the publisher, as it would enable 
him to devote more time and expense to its columns. 

Companies of ten or more will be furnished at 
$2 50; or where two subscribers will remit $10, 
they will be furnished with the Journal for two 
years each, beginning with the first number. 

In order to establish that confidence in its perma- 
nency, which is essential to induce strangers to pay 
in advance for a work with which they are unac- 
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He is also permitted to publish letters from distin- 
guished engineers who have been familiar with the 
Journal from its commencement; and he assures 
those who may take an interest in its success; that 
it will be continued, and every engagement of the 
Editor promptly falfilled. 

We are under many obligations to the conductors 
ofthe Press throughout the country for the friendly 
manner in which they noticed the Journal on its 
first appearance. It was then an experiment, and by 
many thonght visionary. It therefore affords us 
much pleasure now to be able to assure them that it 
has not been—if an experiment—an unsuccessfuz 
one, as it has a circulation which will ensure its 
continuance in its present dress; but we are very de- 
sireus so to extend its circulation as to be able 
to afford better paper and a greater variety of engra- 
vings or illustrations for the nextvolume. We trast 
they will not find it lese deserving a passing notice 
now than at its commencement. By a reforence to the 
terms it will be seen that it is put lower than it can 
in trath be afforded, where a subscriber pays for two 
years at one time, commencing with the firet num- 
ber. This is done, however, to enable the editor to 
obtain such materials and such aid by a circulation 
of what remains of the first volume, as will make the 
next what he desires, and altogether worthy of the 
patronage which he hopes to receive. 


Hartam Rarxoap.—We were much pleased to 
see that the workmen were engaged in laying the 
iron railg upon that part of this road below l4tk 
street. It is the intention, as we are informed, of 
the Company, to have one mile of it completed 
and in use by the lst of October; when those who 
have apprehended danger from its passing th 
the atreete may eatiafy themeelves ) to the « ae 
We have no hesitation in saying, that it will t be 
found altogether more safe than stages, as the car. 
riages never deviate from their course to pass those 
of another line, and will have a uniform velocity. 

The grading on the other parts of the road is pro. 
gressing rapidly, and will be completed in time to 
receive the rails early next spring. We certainly | 
wish its speedy completion, as it may be considered 
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quainted, the Editor has been permitted to refer to 





the gentlemen whose names are annexed: 


|noet hin ety with the fax West.” 
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Internal Improvement,—whether they be Canals, 


__of 10 horse power, which is about the power of those 


. bow, and the other at her stern, and she then hav- 


“dram revolves and consequently the 
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nevenicx, (Mp.) Avousr 4, 1832. — 
Dear Sir: As I have heretofore sent several 
names to you as subscribers to your Railroad Jour- 
nal, and trusting that 1 may be enabled to wend you 
“more, and as it may be desirable to new subscribers 
to knew whether they can procure the’ Journal from 
the commencement, I write to ascertain that fact. 
Be pleased, then, to communicate the information 
sought. © es noes oe 
Travail myself of this occasion to express what 
my acts have implied, my entire ap ation of the 
work. Leannot but believe that a work so valuable 
te’ all those engaged in the execution of works of 
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patronized as it morija. At a time when such works 
are so-generally in progress as they now are in al. 
most all of the States in this Union, such a publica. 
tien as the Railroad Journal is much wanted, and 
must succeed: 

I am, Sir, yours, very respectfully, 


C. Wis Wever. 
D. K. Minor, Esq. 





- [For tae American Raitroap Journat.) 
Hansimos, Aug. 28, 1832. 
Mr. Editor :—Observing in your much esteem- 
ed and useful Journal some remarks on my locomo. 
tive engine, it calls me before the public to give a 
more minute description of it. It was in operation 
on:Saturday last, when a more thorough experimen! 
swas made with the greatest success. Many very re- 


putable: mechanics were present, and it met their} 


decided approbation. The power of the engine is 
about one and a half man,* and it carried its own 
weight, which is much mere in proportion than one 
on a larger scale, with the weight of ‘an additional 
car, and six men, up a plane of one foot in five, 
30 feet in length, and passed the elevation of 6 feet 
in 1 minute and 4 seconds. Should we make a cal- 
eulation from this, and compare it with a locomotive 


most approved, and that working on an elevation of 


which all depends may be made of much larger size, 
than is practicable, on planes where stationary pow- 


er is used, as weight is no object. 


Sanps O.cort. 


P. S. I will at some other time, if necessary, fur- 
nish you with a calculation of the comparative pow- 
er between ‘he one now in operation, and one on 
the scale usnally adopted by Railroads in the United 
States and England. “ 
Should any person interested in Railroads wish to 
seo this onginé in operation, by leaving a note at 
your office appointing the time, I will be happy to 
exhibit it to them. 





We owe an apology to Captain McNeill, for the 
iberty taken With his letter, a8 we had-aot pornric- 
sion to publish ‘t. We do it, however, first, that 
the friends of Railroads, and particularly those in- 
terested in the road to which he alludes, may be in- 
formed of the highly successful result of his minuter 
surveys, and of the fair prospects of a speedy com- 
pletion of those iorportant links in the great chain 
of Railroad which will in a few years be made 
through the Ailantic and Western States ; and se- 
eondly, to say « word upon the subject of surveys 
fer internal improvements by the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment. The object of our previous remarks upon 
this subject were not to complain that the surveys 
were-not made by the Government, ‘but that a de- 
cided answer upon that subject had not been at 
first given, that those interested might have provid. 
ed the means in time to have effected the surveys 
this season. It is the time lost, and not the money 
not received, of which we complained. We deem- 
ed it highly important that surveys sheuld be made 
this season, at least of a part of the route from this 

ty to Lake Erie, which has* been, by this delay, 
probably prevented, as the corporators had had their 
meetings previous to the late decision of the Gov- 
ernment and depended upon what they supposed 
had been provided by the Government, and therefore 
omitted to take other measures to raise the neces- 





one foot in fifteen, which is the inclination general 


Jy.adopted on planes where stationary power is used, | 
the result will plainly show, that a locomotive ir! 


capable of passing the whole route with its train of 
ears, through any Railroad, without the help of sta. 
tionary power. And another great object attained 
is, that there is scarcely a possibility of accident oc- 
curring from the breaking of machinery, as is the 
case where stationary power is used. The most sim. 
ple way of demonstrating the machinery, is to sup. 
pose a ship sailing in smooth water, and her cable, 
atretched fifty fathoms each way from stem tostern, 
and the ends fastened each to an anchor, one at her 


ing two turns of the cable around the capstan. If 
the capstan is turned, the ship will’move forward, 
and the cable still remain: stationary and fast to the 
anchors at each end. ‘This is precisely the way in 
which my locomotive ascends the plane, there being 
no machinery on the plane. except the rope or cable 
which is fastened at the top and bottom. 

When the locomotive arrives at the botfom of the 
plane to be aseended, the driving wheels dre thrown 
out of gear, and a drum similar to the capstan of a 
shipis thrown in _— ee: —? re turns ofthe 

en round the drum andt dagai 
Se oreo of Peskeolasansade othe on powered 
rately taught: the engine is then put in motion, the 
carriage set in 
“motion and ascends the plane. When. it arrives at 
cthe'top; the rope is cast offand the drum thrown out 
of gear and the driving wheels thrown in gear, ano 
the locomotive.runs clear of the rope and proceeds: 
“onthe level in the ordinary way. It is needless to 

‘into the minute caleulation of the immense ad_ 

vantags arising from this mode of passing elevations, 


“will readily ee rd 


roeive it. 





sary funds. 
Office of the Boston and Providence Railroad 
Company, August 15th, 1832. 
To the Editor ofthe American Railroad Journal : 
Sir,—As my professional duties will probably 


your Journal, for which Iam a subscriber. ~ 


gratified to learn that the minuter surveys'in which 


perimental surveys) than we had anticipated. - The 
road will be virtually (for the most part actually) 
straight—no curve, of necessity, greater than of six 
thousand feet radius; and under these circumstan. 
ces, dispensing with the inclined plane which had 
been projected, the dividing ridge will be passed on 
an inelination well adapted to the use of locometive 
engines. I am. satisfied, too, that. these. improve- 
men'é 0. the route will Lave been effected at a cost 


my estimate. Of this, however, we shall.soon have 
a test in the actual cost of the road, for on the Ist 
of October we expect to place under contract thirty 
miles (three-fourths) of the road. - 


will afford the shortest communication between 


“The aplication of this dram may be made'to any|miles, from Boston) of bat ‘eleven and a half to 


of the locemotives*now in use. © 6 8g fee 





‘The great advantage. safety isthat the rope upon 
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continuo to confine me, during the season, to this 4 : ' 
city, you will oblige me by forwarding to this place|°°™Mencement, an have been thus far gratified. in 


From the interest you manifest in the progressive 
improvements of our country, you will doubtless be 


The direction of the route is such that while it} 


Way (diverging from the aitii line, ay twenty three|sigg, although “a tunnel ahoald We te 


a ne 
fore, from Boston to Taunten but shirty-five miles,|1!" sch an outlay of expense 


i oes that by the turnpike only three miles. 


thirty-seven miles, 
twelve miles in length ; making the distance, there. |of those. that, although 
‘ "“e Five men power is oaloulated in mechanics ep 
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Uemen in Stoningten, New-London, and Norwich, 
the requisite funds have been raised, and surveys are 
now being proseeuted under my direction, by officers , 
of the Army, whv have heen detailed to the service, 
with a view to ascertain the best route fur continuing 
the Railroad (whether through Providenee or Wor. 
jcester) from Boston to Long Island Sound. You 
are aware that, whether it should terminate at Sto- 
nington or New London, as the navigation thence 
would be uninterrupted by the severity of winter, we 
should, on the completion of a Railroad to either 
place, by means of steamboats and locomotives, at 


all oammes - able to travel comfortably, cheaply, one 
e. itiously, betw our great empori a 
tive delighttul — : SS 
By the by, I perceive you have not correctly un. 
derstood the course of the Government respeeting 
its aid in the execution of surveys for works of In 
ternal Improvement. True, the Execative declines 
authorizing the payment of ali the expensee of sur. 
veys; but, since it liberally affords officers and in- 
struments (to obtain which -constitutes by farthe 
greater source of expense,) it may, I think, be\doubt. 
ed—considering the small appropriation by Con- 
gress of but $30,000 (which would be entirely. ina. 
dequate to make the numefous surveys required 
throughout our extended country)—if this décision 
be not, not only the most impartial, but also the 
most effective, in its consequences.—I have inad- 
vertently, however, extended this beyond the mere 
request [ had to make respecting your Journal, and 
as neither of us, 1 suspect, have much time for chat, 
I shall dispense even with an apology, and subscribe 
myself, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 

Wm. Gress McNett. 





We very cheerfully give place to the following 
communication, as it is from a source entitled to 
great respect, particularly in matters to which it al- 
tudes. That part relating to Engineers is unfortu- 
nately too true; and the maxim thore spoken of is 
too frequently adopted in this country—by which 
our stockholders often suffer severely, and sumetimes 
to nearly the amount of their investment. 

We should be gratified to hear frequently from the 
same source, as it would be equally to our own ben. 
efit, and to that of our readers generally. 

To the Editor of the Railroad Journal : 
Sir,—Your Journal I have taken since its 


perusing: the contents of the several numbers, and 
the various remarks on the subiect of Railroads, and 
of Internal Improvements generally. 


The plan you are pursuing, of giving copious ex- 


1 am still engaged, with reference to the Boston and|‘T4¢!s from. tho efficial yore of engineers, who 
Providence Railroad, develope even greater facilities have examined different Projects. and, plans devised 
(favorable as the conntry seemed to be from the ex. for improving the coun{ry—entering into details in 


regard to ascents and descents—the mode of remov- 
ing obstacles, and surmounting difficulties—is ell 
adapted to the inquiring minds of the American peo- 
ple, and tends to draw forth, for public use, many 
mechanical improvements, applicable to particular 
localities, and beneficial to the age and country. 

We live in a very interesting period, and our lot 
has fallen to inhabit a country where the mind is 
left free and unshackled—where mechanical genius 


considerably. within that which was anticipated in is as fertile, the field for employing it as extensive, 


and its usefulness more valuable at the present time 
than perhaps in any part of the world. © © 

But we ought to be on‘our gnard against entering 
upon visionary projects, or those too expensive to 
expect a reasonable remuneration for our capital in 
a fair period of time.. Phe. Say ee 

T have been led to these remarks against visionary 
projeets, partly by the perusal of a communication 


Boston and Providence, it affords great facilities for’ published in your Journal, taken from. an ‘English 


work, signed -by Henry Fairbairn, w 


are 
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ison of expense, with utility and profit,—especially 
one where he proposes to fill up, and make land for 

ige Of some thousand square miles of the Irish 
Sea, by removing for this purpose the mountains of 
Scotland through t .e aid of Railways. 

Engineers do not deny the possibility of execu 
ting equally bold projects; but the skiilful engineer 
will determine between what is feasible at an ex 

nse adapted to the object, aud what is otherwise, 

ving nm view the present or future remuneration 
of the stockholders. 

Some of your correspondents seem disposed to 
condemn all Canals, now completed, and believe it 
unfortunate that they were ever constructed in this 
country. This opinion, FE consider, as tending to 
very great injury to the community, and leading to 
erroneous undertakings. aE a 

Canals are usetul, and there are many locations 
where they are much more so then Railroads. 
. These latter may, in turn, be better adapted to cer- 
tain localities and purposes than Canuls, and in 
some places Canals be impracticable for want of wa- 
ter: thus each have their advantages, and the ques- 
tion of chuice is for the deliberate decision of the 
steck holders and engineers. 

Another impression tended to be created by other 
of your correspondents, and which in my view is 
erroneous, is, that science will make an engineer. 
Science is of unquestionable utility, but nu ove, with 
this acquirement alone, without practica: knowledge 
and natural qualifications, will ever attain to emi- 
nence in the profession—no more than ene ean be 
come a poet without the giftof the talent. There is 
@ peculiar tact required, and a combination of scien- 
tific and practical knowledge and experience; a 
sound judgment, and habit of readily estimating tie 
value of labor and materiais ; and a judicious selec- 
tion of plans adapted to peculiar localities, uniting 
economy in al! cases with requisite durability. 

I hope you will exert. your efforts on these heads 
to disabuse the public mind, end to elevate the stand. 
ard of qualifications of engineers. To the want ol 
these may be assigned the failure of many public 
works, and the disappointment of stockholders. 

We are:so disposed to be ‘* penny wise and pound 


foolish,” that rather than employ well qualified en-}. 


_. gineers, at a proper compensation, we resort to the 

mmexperienced ; and for a smaliconsideration, cem- 
pared with the value of knowledge and experience, 
we hazard the frequent disastrous result of erroneous 
plans, misapplied expenditure, and often the ultimate 
abandonment of the undertaking. 

I regretted to see in your valuable Journal, men- 
tion made of the abandonment of the survey under 
Col. Clinton of a route for a Railroad from the Hud. 
son river, through the southern tier of counties in 
this state, to the state of Ohio. 

I have been desirous to see that project carried in- 
to effect, as one which would do our city great bene. 
fit, and, when in operation, weuld test the compara- 
tive advantages between Railroads and Canals fair- 
ly, and render justice to a neglected portion of our 
atate. 

I hope your useful Journal will be more exten. 
sively circulated, and spread into every part of our 
beloved country, and produce a spirit of inquiry a- 
mong all classes how we can, each and all, render 
the greatest benefit to the family of man. 

Bens. Wricur. 

New-York, Adgust 16th, 1832. 





‘’ Vinamnia begins to awake to her true interests. 
She has long been inactive, whilst her younger sis 
ters have been progressing rapidly in the scale of 
improvements; but a new era has commenced in her 
history, and Virginia will again be found amongst 
the leading states of the Union ;—at least, we hope 
she may, for we cherish much good will to many of 
her worthy citizens. 
By the annexed extract from the Winchester Vir- 
fiicn, we Joarn that surveys are now in progress 
for a Railroad from Winchester to some point on the 
‘Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. This is a good be. 
ginning; and will be of great benefit to that town: 
‘bat We predict that Winchester will not be the ter. 
gination of that road ; it will eventually pass thro’ 
the. whole length of the * Valley,” as it is emphati. 
_eally and justly termed, and, if we are not véry much 
akeo,; pass into Tennessee, by the way of Abing: 
ite is _no section of our Union more in 
dn ininaGved wcll of Wihabebtathin: br thas 












collection serves us, a route may b lecated meee 
Harper’s Ferry, th.ough or near the towns of Win- 
chester, Harrisonburg, Staunton, Lexington, and 
Fincastle, to. Abingdon, without encountering any 
very serious elevations to prevent a profitable use of} 
locometives, and requiring very little stationary 
power; and we dare assert, that a route of equal dis- 
tance cannot be found in this country, combining go 
many interesting objects of curiosity with so much 
splendid and beautiful scenery, as that threugh “the 
Valley of Virginia.” Who that has aseended ‘the 
“* Peaks of Otter,” and beheld the beautiful expanse] 
of country for near an hundred miles south, east 
and north, with its numerous plantations—or that 
has visited tne ** Natural Bridge,” and from it cast one) 
dizzy glance into the abyss boneath—or, from below, 
surveyed in silont admiration its stupendous heights, 
and elambered up its rugged walls, vainly to leave a 
aame—or, who that has penetrated the depths of 
Weir's Cave, with its “‘ ante-chambers,” * halls,” 
**saloons,” “musical apartments,” and ‘* water. 
falls” and viewed the thousand varieties of * sta- 
tactites” formed therein by a process beyond the art 
of man to imitate—and has then passed on through 
a beautiful country to ‘* Harper's Ferry,” which was 
deemed by Jerrenson to be alone worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic,—where the waters of two large 
rivers mingle, that have at some éarly day burst 
asunder rocks and mountains of a thousand feet in 
height, in their passage to the Ocean ;—We say who 
that has enjoyed the pleasure of a visit to these won. 
ders of creation, and participated in the comtorts of 
** good old Virginia hospitality,” will not say that 
there are few sections of country with as many, and 
none possessing more inducemeuts for the traveller, 
fond of variety, than the ** Valley of Virginia?” ~ 

From the Winchester Virginian, July 25.] 

Our Raitroap.— Weare gratified to learn that the 
engineers employed in surveying various routes for 
a Railroad from this place to the Potomac, have 
nearly completed their report, after examining re- 
cently seyeral routes not explored in their previous: 
surveys. We are led to believe, from circumstances 
which have come | o our knowledge, that the recent 
surveys affurd much additional encouragement as to 
the practicability of the scheme; and that the esti- 
mate of expenditures falls considerably short of that 
which had heretofore been made. ; 

A reference to the proposa! made by Mr. Forrest, 
the agent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, 
leaves but little doubt that a compromise will be ef- 
fected between those Companies, so that the Balti. 
more Road will be permitted to pass the Point of 
Rocks and proceed to Harper’s Ferry ; but should 
this not be the caso, we are assured that that Com. 
pany will take such steps as will insure a junction 
with our réad at the point of termination. 

Taking all these matters into consideration, we 
think there need be no hesitation on our part in eay- 
ing that the work will goon. We know that many} 
have embraced the idea that the scheme will not be 
prosecuted ; we entertain no such fears—we. have 
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been aseidi “ al ; Str oa sosphaen aes 4 I i ty 
ween our navi - waters andthe South 
yey beige a ey. have. for and re. 
ceived from the Department of War, a copy of the 
SO Soy hn gh Ma 
urmation de m the person igo of 
some of their committee, and from other sourcesen- - 
titled to consideration, indaced them to endeavor to 
procure a professional examination of the only other 
reute spoken of, te wit, via the French Broad river. 
In ne their application they have received as- 
surances that‘ao soon rather 1 ay mage ypriation shall be 
made, a competent engineer shal! be detached to that 
service. ‘have also received from the Direc. 
tors of the Railroad of South Carolina thé report of 
their Chief Engineer, from which jearn that 
Hamburg. Itskiown that a Railroad is projected 
from Fayetteville, North Carolina, to the Western 
part of the State.” (A central Railroad is proposed 
via Raleigh and ‘Salisbury to the 
Western: part of the State.) * Tennessee has not 
been inattentive to her interest in these grand «nter. 
prizes; and her Jegislature at its late session. incor. 
porated the Knuaville and Southern Railroad Com- 
pany. ‘This brief review of the whiolé ground justi. 
fies the conclusion that the several communities in. 
terested in this king are‘aware of ite great 








importance and value to each,—and that by a proper 
concert ofactiun its a lishment can no longer be 
deemed prublematical It has occurred to them that 


a meeting of Del from South Carolitia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee, should be held at Asheville. 
The members of thig cunvention bringing with them 
from the various sections of country they represent, 
the statistical information they may obtain, the 
knowledge of particular localities t and 
a fund of intelligence on the various branches of the 
general subject, will be abie to concert a scheme of — 
extensive co-operation, and concentrate public sen- 
timent in its favor.” 

.The following resolutions were unanimously a- 
dopted : 


‘ 


On motion of Col, Samuel Chunn, it was resolved 
as the'sense of this meeting, that the ‘subject of a 
Railroad-to pass up the French Broad River is one 
of deep interest to this community. 

On motion of J. M’D, Carson, Esq,, it wae resolv. 
ed, that the importance of this subject be recom. 
mended to the citizens of North Carolina and South 
Carolina, and that they be requested to send dele- 
gates to meet the delegates from Tennessee, at this 
place. : 

On motion of J. M’D. Carson, it was farther re- 
solved that the first Monday in September next, be 
fixed upon as the most suitable time for the conven- 
tion of delegates. 

The following gentlemen were then appointed on 
that occasion as.delegates for the county of Bun- 
combe, viz. James Allen, James Gudger, Benj. King, 
Samuel Chunn, James M. Smith, James W. Patton, 
Samuel W. Davidson, William J. Lewis, Jas. Low- 
ry, Cot: John Clayton, Mitchel King, Charles Bear. 
ing, Philip Brittain, Green K. Cissna, James Bre. 
vard, David Vance; Chas. Moore, Robert William. 


son, John Shrash, and Thos. Foster.. 

On motion of A. M. Burton, Esq. it was resolved, 
that Joshua Roberts, James H. N , Richard 
E. Fortune and William Coleman, be appointed a 





















: ; ; . |Corresponding Committee. 
t h confidence in the intelligence of our citi- : ! 
sens to believe shat they ve blindly throw away the Jia Weawein, Bensamuw Kina, Chairman. 
@ prosperity of our town Cia a > ‘ : 0 

Se as whack bes ced 

he friends of the enterprize will. bear in BOR a vg rely 
tek. diwali ene of tho eizchbaldees ie to take _ [From the Raleigh Register, July 20.} 
place on Saturday the 4th of August, for the elec | : -RIMENTAL RatLRoap.— With a view of promo- 
tion of a President amd Directors for the eneuing/ting the.« of the Central Railroad, by a practi- 
ear; at which time-the roport cal domonst . q t ady: ; 
will a read, affording no doubt much intereating|upon that mode ¢ a ompany has 
information upon the subject. We earnestly recom-| been recently organized in this city, for the pa 
mend all interested to attend on that occasion. . fp scoearacy =: Elgg’ mmedi "vicinty-an Bx. 

«li, ai: Nghe adn src spe wil bo 

ILROAD MeeTine.—At .a ; ng: @ithett mot 8 whole. ; 
zens of Buncombe County, held at the: Heuse|completion has been subscribed, and no 
in Asheville on the 4th inst, to take into considera. ned of its ful p 
tion a communicati -recsived from, the, Coatra}iof t Stockholders, a few 
Committee of the Knoxville and Sou Railroad off omg 
Chnir, and James H. Norwood and Wiherd E, for-| Thomas. Cobb 
lane appointed é 2 ivr +4 . wideane ti 
communication 1 the isan of : 
Committee pay they “ for in thie 
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————— Tee aT Swe a pp : il nsiderably fi i of 

~ "(Phe following communication from the Amerieanjof gravity AE, is easily found, when the radius o wheels will vary cons y from the direction 
Yootnnd-ot Sei : i saline’ to by s et eabectais atthe reas nad the velocity of the fe a tangent, and consequently the frietion will be di- 
- Journal of Science, was 1 


bit? re given. The distance betwecn’the centre C and|minished. 
. . dent in No. 33 of this Journal. It should have ap- oe sah ddle rates track may be considered aa the 


peared at an <sr!ior date, but the number containing} radius of curvature. : wim [From the Philadelphia ona B ¥ Wood's Treatise 
it, only came to handthisweek., =, Now, by a reference to the above figure, it will be on Railroads. “ea 
Pein Gillinen’s Siavtal seen that a change of weight on the car cannet alter 


; {i 7 “ the elevation BD of the exterior rail, or the angle 
One sagen 2 endo ne mage DAB. For, if we suppose the absolute weight of 


f pines ber, 2H“ the load to increase or decrease, it is evident that 
yer <a ee cs in the. University the centrifugal force will inerense or decrease in the 
of Nashville, Tenn. ; ' 


same ratio—in other words, the lines AE and AK 

| To the Editor: sa Rail will vary in the same ratio, and hence the line EK 
Sia,—I observe, in a valuable little work a twill always remain parallel to itself, and petpendic- 
roads, by Col. Leng, fo-merly Engineer C the seT-| iar to AD, whatever be the weight of the load, 

» viee of the Baltimere and Ohio Railroad ia ingh A ‘lother quantities remaining the same, Again the 
an article on the comparative elevation of ra "The height of the centro of gravity above the track can- 
‘the same track, when the rails are curved. The), ot ’siter BD, or the angle DAB. For, if EK repre- 
exterior rail requiring some elevation above the in. sent the-direction of pressure of all parts of the load, 
iid 


terior, when the road ic -curvedy-the-que 
find what that difference of elevation ought to be,/1,, same direction, in whatever part of the line EK 
bene aenebirigd pf sear manag gag the ‘Cal-jit be situated, or whatever be its — ~ bom 
® nope ema ba : ee sh track. -It may be observed that the lines an 
"This quéstion is investigated by Lieut. Dillehunty, representing a given ratie, may be so drawn that 
who introduove tuto the investigation the centres of|:... tine EK may always be perpendicular on the 
~ gravity and percussion ; for what reason I cannot middle of AD, in which case, the centre of gravity 
clearly perceive. When a loaded car moves along of the load and car will always be situated in the 
_ Railroad in @ right line, the direetion of the pres-|);., pK, 
2 sure of the load is perpendicalar to the horizon; but! w. may obtain a very simple algebraical expres. 
when the car movos in a curved line, the direction! .i,. for the olevation of the exterior rail. Let g = 
of pressure is. no longer vertical, but inclined te-|fr06 of gravity, c == centrifugal force, d == distance 
wards the centre of motion. The object, there-|otween the rails,and E « required elevation, Rand 
fore, ef the investigation is to determine what ele.|v representing radius and velocity. Then by the 
vation should be given to the exterior rail, 00 thét| i nijar triangles EAK and ABD we have E = 
the plane of the rails will be perpendicular to the y2 ava 
direction of the pressure of the load. If this be|°4 E 
(and it certainly ought to be) the object of the in-\—» but by central forces, ¢ =—, hence E = = 
vestigation, the results, as given by Lieut. Dillahun-| # R “8 
ty, appear to be erroneous. Those results are ex.|[n this expression, g is always a constant quantity, 
pressed by the two fo. lowing formulas: and equal to 32.2 feet. . . : 
(R—r)3 2(R—r)2 V2 - |- To take an example, suppose a car to move witha 
and R= PRS velocity of twenty miles per hour, on a railway, 
Q(R+r) > kW (R-+r) curving with a radius of four hundred feet, the dis- 
Tn-thiese formulae, E. represeiits the elevation of tance between the rails being four feet nine inches. 
S ad! , . . . ° . 
the exterior rail above the interior; R and r, the ra- The velocity in this case will be twenty-nine feet 


dit of the curves made by the raile; A the height of : a dv2 } 

the centre of gravity of he load and earriage wd four inches. We then have E = —~ = 3.8 inches. 

the treck; W the weight of the load and carriage, 

and V the velocity of the carriage. From the first|The table given by Col. Long makes the elevation 
, formula it is evident (as observed by Lieut. D. him |in this case 5.5 inches, too mii¢h by nearty two 

se)f,) that the elevation of the exterior rail will vary|inches. If we assume a radius of seven hundred 

inversely as the height of the centre of gravity|and sixteen feet, the other quantities remaining the 

above. the track, supposing R, r and V to be con.|same, we find E == 2.linches. The above mention. ey 
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stznt; and from the second formula, the elevation|ed table makes the elevation three inches. 
will vary inversely as the weight of the load and| If the velucity of a ear on a Railway were always 
the height of the centre of gravity. the same, we should have no difficulty in assigning 
That these conclusions are erroneeus, and that|the proper elevation of the exterior rail. But as 
3 the elevation of the exterior rail dees not depend on|there must be necessarily a great variety in rates of 
4 the weight of the load, nor on its height above the|travelling, an elevation which would be required by he 
track, may be shewn from the fellowing considera./a rate of twenty miles per hour, would be much too pa *q 
tions :— : great fora rate of eight, twelve or fifteen miles por ; 
hour. Perhaps the elevation required by the mean 
velocity would be the most eligible. There is one 
view of the subject, hewever, which ought to be taken : 
into consideration in the location of the exterior 
rail, When a car moves with great velocity on a itt . 
curved road, and the plane of the rails is horizontal, 
thé flange of the fore wheel on the exterior rail is 
































; exposed to very great friction, which operates as a <I | i 
Cc. retarding force; and injures ‘both the car and the 
* railway. This friction is diminished, though not 
Let CAB represent a horizontal surface, on which|altozether removed, by giving to the exterior rail S iy 
a Railway is situated; A and B, the rails placed in/the elevation which the velocity and radius require. K 


a circular curve around C as a centre. A car injIn order to reduce the friction still further, or re- Fig. 1.. represents a ground plan of the wheel ww 
moving over the raila A and B, arodnd thé centre| move it altogether, it would perhaps be advisable to| of a self-acting plane, round the rim of which the 
* C, will be acted upon by two forces ; one horizontal, increase by a small quantity the elevation obtained rope winds, by which the loaded carriages drag the 
and centrifugal, arising from the motion of the cat|as above. It isevident that.a car moving on the in- empty enes up the plane. The wheel is generally 
in a curved line, and acting in a direction from thetclined plane AD, will tend by its own weight to ap-|cast iron, about six feet diameter, with six spokes, 
centre. C ; the other, the force of gravity, acting in| proach A and recede from D. This will oppose the|and a grooved rim for the rope to wind upon, the 
a vertical direction. I omit here, as not necessary|centrifugal force by which the flange is presse’ groove being only of sufficierit width to hold the 
“in the present investigation, the moving force, de-jagainst the rai] D, and thus the friction will be in| rope within it as the wheel moves round; consequent- 
‘rived from animal or other power, aoffhg in the di-|whole or in n part removed. I know it has been|ly the rope, when in action, only passes round one 
*yection of a tangent to” curve, ‘the nor. )MatIntatwed the flange of the hind whee! on the|halfthe wheel, froma to.6. At the top ofthe plane, a 

‘zontal line AK represent the centrifugal foree above! interior rail produces as mueh friction as the flange square hole is dug, the sides of which are jined with 
“mentioned, and the line EA the force of gravity.—|of the exterior fore wheel. It may however be|masonry, the top being nearly upon the 
; : It is evident that the resultant of these two forces|shown from various considerations, that if either ofjas the Railroad; the wheel is then placed betwe 

‘will be EK, which will represent both the intensity|the hind wheels produces friction, it is rather the|two frames of timber, the upper of which @ 5 
and the direction of the pressure of the loaded ear|exterior one. Indeed, we may suppose that motion|¢ d, isshown in the drawing. They aro kept st 

upon the rails.. The line EK, therefore, represent-|is communicated to the hind wheels by a force which by the diagonal braces ¢ e. The carriages on whit 
ing the direction of pressure, the rails should be so/acts precisely in the same direction as if they were|the axle rans, are placed on the front of one 

. / placed that this line may be perpendicular to the|moved by animal power, the direction being nearly|the uppor one at g, and the other immediately belov 
7 ge eek tart h 4 eet > perpeticcas wolaanghs of tan wwe edibtar wheels tastes el el Tha ee ae ee es 

ee > an : ar nges wo @. rw ; the nd on w i t run 

BK - BD will be the slevation of. the exterior rail| friction ae sdaminabe mide p' 2 













Fiction occasioned by curvature. It may be ob-|ly ro 
__ above the intetior, and the angle DAB will be thejserved, however, that when the distance between At the top of the inclined plane a certain 


~~ jnellinatic ; the fore and hind-wheels is comparativel ground, for about 20 or 30 yards, 
ae “The centeifogal force AK, compared with the force|great, the direction of the force moving the hindlta the namber of easrleges * 
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made ‘neatly level, on which the loaded carriages re. 
main until they are to be lowered down, and on 
vhich the empty ones stop after their pai 







up 
he plane; at the end of this level, or slightly iuclin 
ing ground, farthest from the top of the plane, the 
heel is placed, and small horizontal sheevee, se 8 
#648, are placed in the direction the rope runs, to 
prevent its being injured by dragging along the 
round, and also to diminish its friction. These ho. 
shecves are placed at intervals of every eight 
or ten a upon the plane, from one end to the o., 
ther. The drawing will show the form of the peri- 
phery, of two kinds; the one being flat, and the 
other circular,and of a width just sufficient to admit 
the rope upon it ; their diameter about eleven inches, 
with a re on each side to prevent the rope from 
running off; they are made most frequently to run 
upon pieces of wood, and sometimes upon cast iron 
stands, placed upright upon the middle of the road ; 
the axles are made of wrought iron, and where they 
Tun upon the apright bearings, about threo-quarters 
ofan inch diameter. The plane is then made intoa 
proper s!ope, between the p!atferm or level on which 
the wheel ia placed, and the lower extremity, when 
a similar fiat. or picce of level road is made, for the 
icending train of wagons to Jand upon. The 
slope is either uniform, or such as the nature of the 
ground will permit. Sometimes it is necessary to 
make considerable bends or curves in the line of the 
road, but whatever be tho form or length of*the 
‘slope, it must always be terminated at each end by 
these platforms. The narrow parallel lines in the 
drawing will show the rails as \aid down upon the 
platform; the wheel being placed below the level of 
the rail: the square hole is covered up, and the rails 
pase over upon thecover. In the drawing, the rails 


ere broken off at k k, the cover being removed to}. 


shew the wheel. 

The dotted line A A, may be supposed to repre- 
sent thé one end of the platform, and the top of the 

ane. Three rails r+’ r” are laid from this part near- 
ly half way down the plane, of the requisite width 
between each rail, for the carriages to run upon, so 
that both the ascending and descending train pass 
upon the middle, and one of the outer rails: these 
are continued to where the one train of wagons has 
to pase the other. The three rails are then made to 
branch into four, in the same manner as from A A 
to BB, fer a certain distance, sufficient to allow the 
carriages to pass each other; these four raile then 
converge into two or 2 single line of road, as shown 
a&tce,and are so continued to the bottom of the 
plane, so that the parallel lines as shown in the draw- 
ing will represent.a complete passing. The empty 
or ascending carriages will be at ¢c when the loaded 

iages are at A A, and they will pass each other 
near D’ E’. 

"Ia this form of plane, it will be seen, that the 
loaded carriages pass alternately down the sides D’ 
Dand E’ E. For instance, if they commence their 
descent at D, one end of the rope being attached to 
them, and the other end being at E’ E, at the foot 
of the plane, and fagtened to the ompty carriages, 
the loaded carriages will pass down D’ D, and when 
they arrive at the bottom, the empty ones will ar- 
rive at the top, at E. Upon the other side of the 
plane, the loaded carriages, in the next operation, 
pass down the side at E’ E of the plane, and the emp. 
ty ones up D’ D. 

When used for passing boats from one level to 
anether upon Canals, and also on several Railroads, 
a double line of road is laid from top to bottom of the 

plane, with a double line of rollers or sheeves: but 
the reader will perceive, that, in most cases, the one 

' above described will answer precisely the same pur- 
= In very short planes the obliquity of the road, 

passing from a double to 8 single line, will cause 
@ Fetardation to the carriages, and alsw additional 
friction to the rope; but upon long planes this is 
searcely felt, and the cost of a double road the whole 
distance would be considerably greater. 

When the slope of the plane is not uniform, de- 
seending more rapidly in some parts than im others. 
or when the descent is so greatas to give more than 
& requisite preponderance to the moving power, a 
btake is applied to the periphery of the inclined 

‘wheel, to equalize or regulate the velocity of the 

 earriagos down the plane; and in many instances, 
verse the plane with each train of wagons, 

ly tho brake or convoy of the carriages to 






td heir velocity when required. The brake up- 
p inclined wheel will be perceived to have no 

tin checking the velocity of thé carriages more 

“than what.ie equal to the-hold the rape takes upon 
, in-passing round tts semi-periphery; for 
the geo gad te the rar oarriages, above 
WhEt fe required te overcome the whole reterding 


. @ 


ater than the hold of the rope, the 
completely stopped, and the rope slide 


forces, be 
wheel may 


should never be so great as to cause such an excess 
or preponderance ef gravity, when such a wheelas 
this is used. 





To the Editor of the Railroad Journal : 

Sim :—I read in your paper a few days since, a 
very interesting account of McAdam roads. [ also 
observed that you suggested to our Corporation the 
propriety of making an experiment, in some of our 
principal streets, of McAdam roads instead of pave- 
ments. I think the idea a very good ono; and so I 
believe will apy person who drives much about the 
city. Many of our thoroughfares aro in a horrible 
condition ; for instance, Jook at Chatham street and 
Square. The man who drives fast over these pave- 
ments may think himself well off, if he does-not get 
indicted for manslaughter. Then Jook at the Third 
Avenue—the best road, I presume, in this country— 
your assertion that it is not a McAdam road te the 
contrary notwithetanding. -I-wish you weuld again) 
refer to this subject, and if you can, give us some in- 
formation relative to what may have been done in 
other places in the same way. 

I am with respect, A Constant READER, 


The above communication relative to converting 
our paved streets into McAdamized streets is publish- 
ed with pleasure ; and wealso give the followingex- 


the plan. 
[From McAdam’s Treatise on. Road-making.] 
Mr. James McAdam examined. 
Have you in any instance.tried the experiment of 


round the wheel, which, in some instances, might 
be attended with danger, The declivity of the plane 


aminations by way of complying with his request| 
We think them altogether satisfactory in favor of small, and the spot would very soon becomé oblite- 








that a supply of materials for the future care of the 
toad, for a considerable time, would be left. 

Would that answer in all the small streets of 
metropolis as well as for the large and open streets? 
—I think not so well in the very narrew . 
which are liable to water, and where, from the 
width of the street, the thoroughfare must necessa- 
rily be upon one given spot. 1 beg, however, to 
observe, that the thoroughfare in those streets js 
lextremely small. ; 
| _ Would the dust be increased or diminished by this 
alteration ?—I consider, that upon a well made 
stoae road, with the same care of cleansing and 
watering that is given to the streets, that the an. 
noyanee from dust would be infinitely less; and a 
road is more susceptible of retaining the water than 
pavenient. 

What would be the proportion ofthe annual ex- 
pense between the paved street and the road ?— 
Taking seven years, during which time I calculate 
that the pavement gets worn out, I should think 
the annual expense of the road would not be one 
pane part, because in that seven ponte the whole 


What would be the effeet produced upon the ne- 
cessity of raising the road for the purpose of altera- 
tion of the pipes and other works under the streets? 
—At present, when this operation is néc 
paviour, whose wages are from five to six 








pee reads, a laborer at eighteen pence a-day would 
‘perform the same service; and by due care in lay- 
jing the materials on one side, and the earth oa the 
other, the injury tq the road would be extremely 


rated; whereas in raising a part of a paved street 
it is quite impossible ever to unite the piece so raised 
with the rest of the pavement. 

| Supposing the pavement to be converted into a 


+a 
r : shillings “ 
a-day, is required. Were the streets converted into - 


converting paved streets into ruads?—I have in/foad, in that case, wouldit be necessary, when any 
several instances taken up small pieces of paye-|Pipe was repairing, to step up the way to prevent 
ment that I found upon the several road truste, and/¢@triages and horses passing ?—Certainly not more 
substituted road. In the town of Stamford I took|#° than at present, as that circumstance mus* al. 


a piece up of considerable extent, which is now 
road instead of the pavement. 

What has been the effect of the conversion of the 
pavement into road ?—The expense has considera- 
bly diminished, and the facility of travelling very 
considerably increased. 

Has any suggestion been made to you of convert- 
iag the pavement of any part of the streets of Lon- 
don into road ?7—I have been ordered, by the Parlia- 
mentary commissioners having charge of Westmin. 
ater Bridge, to prepare an estimate and report, with 
a view to convert that pavement into a broken stone 
road, which documonts I have furnished ; and I have 
reason to believe that the same will be immediately 
carried into effect. I have been also directed by the 
trustees and proprietors of St. James’s square, to 
prepare (which I have done) the same doeuments, 


James's aquare, in lieu of the presont pavement. 
What is your opinion of the effeet that would be 
found from its being earried into execution in all 
the streets of London, as to the reduction of ex- 
pense, and benefit generally to the public ?—I con- 
sider that the expense would be most materially re- 
duced ; the convenience of passing over the surface, 
there could be no doubt, would be generally facili. 
tated, and made more convenient, particularly in 


with a view to substitute a broken stone road in St,) 


ways depend upon the width of the street. In very 
narrow streets, where the pipe lies in the centre, a 
large opening is necessary; it would follow as a 
[matter of course that the street must be stopped ; 
but upon large streets one side would be left free. 

Would not a repair be more rapidly executed, 
supposing the way to be a road instead of a street ? 
—Were the streets converted into roads, the repair 
of the roads would be almost unknown to the pub- 
lic, and no stoppage whatever would take place; 
the repair of such roads would be limited to a one- 
inch coat at atime, which wouldscarcely be known 
to persons passing in carriages, and the great in- 
convenience at present constantly felt in every part 
of this large metropolis by the necessity of repaving 
the streets would cease. i 

You assume that the roads for the streets in Lon, 
don must be made with granite ?—Most assuredly, 
I should never recommend any other materials to 
be made use of for the roads in the town. 

Mr. William McAdam, further Examined. 

_ Have you, in the course of your practice, con- 
verted any paved street into a road ?—Yes, I have; 





pike trust; it is very steop, and was exceedingly 
slippery, 80 much so, that I never rode on horse- 
back down it myself till it was converted into a 


Fore-street Hill, in Exeter, forms part of that Turn- * 








the great leading streets, sach as Piccadilly, Pall-|stone road, it has been so for a year or two; it has 
mall, Parliamsnt-street and Whitehall, and others ofjanswered every purpose, and stood remarkably well, 
that description, the expense of the same weight of'and by being watered a little in very dry weather, I 
stone now put upon those streets as pavement would believe there is less inc nvenience found from dust 
be obtained at infinitely less expense, in a different|than when it was paved. I have heard some gentle- 
form, for the purpose of road-making. men say, that in coming up that hill with their ear. 
Is it your plan to raise the present pavement, andjriages, it uot being above.a furlong and a half or 
convert that pavement into materials for making|two furlongs in length, they have saved from five to 
the road, or to bring new materials and dispose of ten minutes time since it was made read; and I 
the pavement ?—For Westminster bridge I recom jhave heard coachmen say, that when they b rt 
mended to the trustees to sell the present pavement, |their horses quite cool to the bottom of that hill, they 
because as long as pavements continue to be gene-|have been quite in a lather by the time they gut tothe 
rally used, stone in that shape and size wil] always)top, from the terror of the horses in slipping about- 
be valuable, and the same weight of graniteI could) That was when it was paved 7—Yes. 
obtain for the formation of the road over the bridge' What kind of stone do you use for making that 


worth a guinea ton; but were the etreets” 
London generally taken up, pavement would of 
course become of less value, and it might be broken 
for the formation of the roads. y 

Is that pavement-of a quality calculated to make 
good roads ?7—The best material in the kingdom. 

What proportion would the pavoment now used 
in the streete of London hear to the materials ne- 
cegsary to the formgtion of the roads ?—~There 


Have you converted any other part of Exeter from 
pavement into road ? re is ne other part ¢ 


quence of ‘the effect which the Chamber of Exeter 
saw in Foro-street, they have broken up a great 
many of the streeta in Exeter, and 1 balieve aro pro. 
ceeding t ~ a do them @ll.. In the tewn of 
Newtan,Abhot there ia a copnty bajdge; the pong 

wp the bridge bande, and converted 
Manner, 





| 


would be sufficient for the formation of a Masia 





laurie road in the firet instances and £ estiniatelin 9 


at 10s. Gd. per ton, the present pavement being | road? The pebble of | the country picked from the: 


of 
Exeter under the care of the trust; but in conse. . 
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In No. 26 of this Journal may be. found. 


has induced us te make frequen 


fom tho report made by 
establishes beyond « doubt its: 


‘committee to the 
vapon that mtject, whic 
entire practicability. 
the exa- 
mination of Mr. Walter Hangock, an intelligent and 
_enterprizing gentleman, who is the inventor of an 
improved boiler for steam carriages, which is censi- 


é * - dered, by engineers fully competent to judge, as ad- 


miirably calculated forthe purpose. In that examin- 
ation he states that his boiler is three fect in length, 
‘consisting of a series of ten chambers and tep 
flues in a perpendicular position, which present 
“about one hundred square feetto the action of the 


fire. The-chambers are necessarily narrow, and of 


course the generation of steam very rapid. The 


iron of.which the boiler is constructed is thin, yet it 
oP as oan fhun-| 


is sosupported as to sustain @ pres 
dred pounds the square inch, although the ordinary 
pressure does not exceed from sixty to one hundred 


-“poundethe squareinch. Mr. H. estimates that with 


* 
< 


this boiler one bushel of coke ‘will raise the steam, 
‘sufficient for travelling in twonty minutes, but states 
that, if necessary, it may be raised in five minutes: 


"after whieh forordinary use and roads it will require 


_ “one peck of coke and. about ninety pounds of water 


per mile. It would seem that Mr. Hancock has 
been very fortunate in the.construction of his ma- 
chinery, so as to obviate entirely the inconvenience 
to travellers which was apprehended from. noise 
of the machinery when the carriage is in motion; 
ae well as from the escape-of surplus steam when 
the carriage stops, as will be seen fromthe annexed 
@xtracts—the first from the examination of Mr. John 
Farey,.and the second from Hancock’s own exami- 
nation by the committee. 
oA 
es wil 
ers passing them en the public roads, from smuke 
~ (and the peculiar noise from letting off the steam ; do 
1 ‘apprehend euch resu ts will take place ?—I do 
not anticipate an t annoyance will result to tre- 
vellers in other taltinges: ~E have passed Mr. Han. 
eock’a on the road several times and Mr. Gurney’s 
‘also, and have travelled in them often; horses take 
@ little notice of them when in motion, but not much, 
nd very soon become accustomed tu. them. I once 
met Mr. Hancock going very quick along the New 
“goad, and drew up to see hint pass ; 1 had no difficul- 
ty whatever in rege fen! pony stand, though ra- 
ther a spirited one. Mr. Hancock did not observe 
me; and as I wished to go with him, I turned and 
drove after him, and after a:race to overtake him, I 
hed no difficulty in drawing alongside of his steam 
éarriage for a good: way ‘in order to speak to him, 
and get him to stop. for me. ‘The emission of hot 
air was very sensible, when following close along- 
side of the boiler at the hinder end of the carriage, 
bat I did not observe any puffing of steam.” 


Mr. Hancock, on being asked “ When you 
let off steam, does it produce any violent noise 
‘in stepping ”” says—‘ I can give an instance to 


J shat bona ha 










hension has been felt that these steam coach- 
be found to give great annoyance to travel. 








that one of your boilers” Were to burst, 
" ut I will give the committee 
an instance. [ was travelling about nine miles 
n hour with a boiler the twenty-fourth part of an 
nch thiek. I was working then at 100 Ibs. on 
the square inch, ‘with thirteen persons on the pre- 
sent vehiele that I have now in use; and all of a 
sudden the carriage stopped, and for what reason I 
was at a loss to know. I got from my stage seat 
and went to the engineer to ask him what was the 
reason he had stopped the steam ; he told me he had 
not stopped the carriage, and he immediately appli- 
ed his hand to the guage cocks. I found there was 
neither steam nor water in the boiler. I immediate- 
ly knew that the boiler was burst; they sail they 
did not know. it, as they heard no noise, and I told 
them that I did not mean they should knowit. I 
said I would show them that it was so, and I took 
the boiler from the carriage and unscrewed it, and 
there were four’ large holes that I could put my 
band into. This occurred from the chambers being 
too thin, and they drove all the water out of the 
boiler, and yet there was no injury to any person ; 
there was not one person th Td any report ; 
there was no steam, and there were no symptoms 
in any way that the machine itself had burst. 

Do your boilers extend under the place where 
passengers sit? No, quite at the back. 


These, it will readily be perceived, are very impor- 
tant points gained, and they will in a good measure 
remove the most serious objections that have been 
urged ogainst the introduction of steam carriages 
upon common roads, at least where the country is 
geutly undulating. 

In Nos. 27 and 28 of the Journal we gave the 
report of the committee, in which they say that the 
practicability of the enterprize they consider fully es. 
tablished, and that ‘these inquiries have led the 
committee to believe that the substitution of inani- 
mate for anima] power in draught on common roads, 
is one of the most important. improvements in the 
modes of internal communication ever introduced.” 
This report is accompanied by the evidence. given 
upon the subject by-several eminent engineers, not 


a great advantage over a common carriage 
horees.at. the, moment.of. turning, are 


very. 
der the control. of the reins, particularly the 


them. 





thé contrary which occurred in London, which is 
the best place to put the thing ‘to a test. About a 
fortnight or three weeks ago, Mr. Wilks was kind 
enough to mention my ranning on the Stratford 
road, and I wished him to present a petition from 
me to the House of Commons, and at the same time 
that he would take arido with me in,my 
engine on the Stratford road. I waited three quar. 
ters of an hour fer him, and the machinery was 


'. working the whole of the time; there were hun. 


dreds of 6 walking round it, and 1 sup 
they pire. it weet Rebar ie atall; sheit sain 
»-me noiso at al] inthe machinery; and you could not, 
‘unless you had gone to the back, have known that 
it was working.” 
~~ Aad singalar asit may appear, ah explosion of 
‘his boiler would not be heard even by the passengers 
in the carriage, unless they were particularly atten. 


otherwise interested in the matter, as well as gentle. 
men who have been engaged in the construction and 
use of steam carriages, all of whom speak in high 
terms of Mr, Gurney and Mr. Hancock, and of their 
almost. certain ultimate success in bringing their car- 
riages into successful competition with, and proba 
bly entire exclusion of, common stage coaches. 
Although we do not at present anticipate any at 
tempts to introduce them to any extent into this 
country, as our roads are not in a suitable con- 
dition to admit of it; yet. we deem the subject of 
sufficient impertance to ‘warrant us in extracting 
largely from the documents in our possession, 
in order to call the attention of scientific and 
practical men to ite investigation; aud we there. 
fore in this number make several short extracts from 
the examination of different gentlemen, that an idea 
may be had of their general character, and at the 
same time 


give notice that we shail hereafter 


probably publish at length the most interesting of 


Tho annexed extracts cannot, we think, be read 
without at least producing a desire to see the exper- 
iment tried in this country ; and if wo may be permit” 


ted. to suggest a suitable road for experimont, we 
would say that there is none more. suitable than 
the Third avenue in this city, or that between Al- 
bany and Troy, —which, though very far from be- 
ing McAdam. roads, are probably among the best in 


Had 


ou 
in Mr. Han 


at. 





tive tothe machinery when’ it occurred, ae may be 


- 





this country. 
From the examination of Jokn Parey, Eeq. 


occasion to turn any sharp corners when 


cock’s carriage ? 


es, many; the yard 


of his premises is exceedingly narrow and inconve. 
nient:to turn into and oat from, but it is done with 
ease by the steam-coach; but the same place would|ing of boilers has been occasioned 
aot do at all fora coach and four horsos to put upling left under gui 












uite controllable, in which res 





und 


and it depends upon. their good. will .wheth ae 
choose to go slow or go quick when turning. - In & 
steam-carriage, the conductor has such, a. per 
control of. the power, that he can. never fail .m 
checking the speed at the moment of turning. I 
observed that Mr. Hancock’s carriage is s wv. 
the greatest ease; and will turn round in. a very 
short space: I have seen him turn round inthe new 
road to return without backing the carriege. at 
although he was in the middle of the road when he 
began to turn. phe : 
if you had turned a sharp corner, could you have 
stopped immediately on meeting a carriage? Yes; 
the power of stoppage is most remarkable :.that is 
one of the great advantages of a steam-coach. I 
have steered -Mr. Hancock's carriage myself, and 
found it to be most tely under control, ., 
The carriage may be turned in the a ee 
that the wheels will permit it to go roundin? Yea, 
in a much smaller space than a carriage with h 
can turn, because it jis so much shorter in. the total 
lerfgth, and the power being completely under con- 
trol, there is no danger in turning quite short; 
whereas.no prudeut ‘driver will turn a four-horse 
coach round in a road, without the guard getting 
down and holding the leaders’ heads; for they are 
not sufficiently under the control of the rejns.in 
turning todo it with safety. 4 
Did you ever see a steam-carriage going down a 
bill? Yes, down the hill of the new roado,.Isling- 
ton; and it was done with more safety than w 
any carriage with four horses; but I domoticontem- 
plate the descent of steam-coaches down: very,steep 
hills, for that supposes their getting up sveb.hills, 
whieh.is not likely to be pein cn soon, and 
the present coaches sesm to me to be only-fit far 
our most improved lincs of roads, where. all very 
steep hills have been reduced to. moderate slopes... 


Mr. Richard Trevithick, called in and examined. 


Have you been long conversant with steam en- 
gines?. Twenty-six years ago I invented a high pres. 
sure steam engine and a locomotive engine, and since 
that time Boulton and Watts’s engines have been 
threwn aside in Cornwall, and the high pressute 
steam engines, with the improvements upon the 
boilers I shave mado; ‘have boon throwing on 
and Watts’s engines constantly out of use ; there is 
not ene of them now in use in the mines, The ave- 
rage of the duty of Boulton aed Watts’s engines, 
about twenty yoars agu, was taken by Mr. Gilbert, 
which gave, perhaps, about seventeen, millions of 
pounds, lifted a foot high with a bushel of coals; 
and sometime after that, Mr. Gilbert made a report 
in the transactions of the Royal Socioty, that he had 
found one. of my high pressure engines in Cornwall 
was doing nearly seventy-five millions; and, in the 
same report, he stated that they were doing nearly 
as seyen to twenty-eight, or four to one, and as ten 
to one on the atmospheric engines. . 

Have you lately paid attention to steam carriages 
on common roads? _ [ have noticed the steam car- 
riages very much ; I have been abroad for a good 
many years, and had nothing to do with them until 
lately, but I have it in contemplation to do a great 
deal on common roads; railroads are useful for 
speed, and forthe sake of safety, but not otherwise ; 
every purpose would be answered by steam on com- 
msn roads, ' : 

Is your machine applicable to steam carriages ? 
It is chic fiy for that purpose, it works without wa- 
ter; now the Manchester carriages use four tune ‘a 
day—two tuns that they take in when they start, 
and two they take in midway of their journey ; thete 
is that weight to carry, and the Joss of time. . 

You conceive steam carriages to be applicable to 
common purposes? Yes, to every purpose a horse 
can effect... aes ate 
Have you any plan particularly applicable to that 
purpose? Yes, I bebe taken out 2 gedebsh for that 
purpose, This, the plan which I preduce, ¢ 
ing the same,) will show the prineiple. 1 built'a 
twenty horse engine in Cornwall, in order to tr 
this: this I produce is for a ship engine. Th at. 
by the boilers be- 
» neglected to be charged with 
water, and, I believe, by their getting foal and in. 
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crusting with salt from using salt water; the lew)respecting their breaking up or settling dewn the|creased that velocity to 40 miles. Wehave ascend. _ 
"Pressure engines havo burst as well as the high pres |surtace, and what farther advantages I might expectied a hill with a soft wet bottom, rising one foot in 
sure; ifthe tubes of the boiler are heated red bot: |from my late improved stéam engine?. In answer, |si ef rather a slow rate. We have ascended one of 
nd the engine is standing at the time water is still/I beg to say, in 1804, I invented and introduced the ! - in the district near Southampton, 
the boiler. is quiet; but on the engine. setting tolhigh-pressure steam and locomotive oa ran and,|at 161.2 miles: an hour. We have gono frinithe 
ischarge of steam frem the boiler to the cy.|also, in 1813, invented the iron tanks and buoys for per ag Se Southampton to the four mile's‘one 
3 a great ebullition in the boiler, and the/his Majesty's navy, In 1814, I was engaged by thejon London road, @ continued elevation; with 
hing over the kot aides make a superabun-|Spanish government to cvnstruct in England nincjone very slight descent, at'a rate of 243 miles an hour, — 
ration of steam, The space that would be| high pressure steam engines, and a mint, with pun: 9|loaded with people. The locomotive vehicles used 
illed-inetantaneously from the hot tubes being sud-|work, and every thing complete {or draining the|on the Liverpool and Manchesterrailroad would not 
deuly covled, the space occupied by that superabun.|great mines of Pasco, in Peru: they weighed 500|go at the rate of three miles an hour on a common 
dance, would fill three hundred times the space usual-|tons, in 20,000 pieces, the boilers each of six tons|icvel road, and would not ‘ascend any bill; and on 
ly allowod for steam, and a safety valye of five times) weight, all in single plates, and the cylinders each account of the diameter of their boilers, cannot, sei- . 
the-size would give no relief, or not in time; a preoflin six pieces, all carried up the mountains on males’ entifically speaking, be considered safe. The vehi. 
that a high pressure steam engine boiler has not been|backs, and put together on the spot, by which the|cle is under perfect control in every respect. No 
broken generally by the pressure of the high steam,|mines were effectually drained, the ores wound up,|accident from explosion can take place. We have 
but from Peiog heated, is because the portable gas-|smelted, stamped and coined; they remained in full|/had whole families of ladies, day after day, out with 
holders are abcut ten inches diameter, and the six-| work until the Spanish army retreated through the/jus in all directions, and who have the most perfect 
teenth of an inch thick, and they are charged with|mines before the patriots, and, on their retreat, broke|confidence. We are now upon the point of establish. 
atmospheres, or 450 lbs each without accident; an|the engines, and threw them into the engine pits.|ing a factory where these vehicles will be made in 
accident never happens to them, and the pressure is|For a report of my progress in Peru, see the firstinumbers; and a great many are already required by 
not halfao great as on half the strength ofiron ; the|aumber ofthe Geological Transactions of Corawall,/coach proprietors, carriers of merchandize, and - 
boilers of steam engjnesin Cornwall have burst that/copied from the Lima Gazettes. In reply to the|others, for their use on the public toads. Railroads, 
haye not been loaded to an eighth part of that pres-|questions put to me by the committee of the House|excepting in very peculiar situations, are behind the 
sure for the same substance and size of boilers.—|of Commons, respecting the probable process ofjage; and it is my decided opinion, that those who 
Therefore, that is a proof that they must have been|steam power for locomotive purposes, I beg to say,|embark capital in constructing them will be great 
broken by the heating cf the boiler, and suddeniy|on railroads, they have beon proved to be useful to ajlosers. cee EERE 
cooling it by a sudden expansion. The gas holders|certain extent, but are still defective, on account of * = * * * * 
have never been heated, and have never been injur-|their great weight of machinery and water, andthe; Have you one or two safety valves? Two. 
ed... I have known instances whereby turning co!d|difficulty of getting water at all times, alsoa want of} At what pressure do you usually work your car. 
water into ared hot boiler they have.exp!oded. An|permanent safety against explosion; but, from alate|riage? Two hundred and forty seven pounds on the 
engine I had the care of was injured by neglect of|improvement of mine, these obstacles are now re-|square inch of the boiler, but we have worked it ata 
one ofthe enginemen in that way. The boilers to} moved, and when these late improvements are com-|greater pressure than that. 
the high pressure steam engines on my construction) bined with my former locomotive engines, they cau} To what pressure do you usually weight your 
are cylinders, one in the other, the inner cylinder|be constructed so light as to travel at almost any safety valve? Two hundred and forty.seven pounds. 
containing fire, and the cater cylinder surrounds the) speed, and thousands of miles without a supply of} Thon you travel always on a lift? Yes; we ara 
water; and leaves a space of about a foot between} water, and the risk of exploding is reduced to an im-|always glad to see our steam blowing off, and when 
the two tubes of water. Whero they have beon neg-| possibility, with a saving of considerably above fifty |our fire is even moderately good, it is always blow- 
leeted the fire tube has been made red hot, and the|per cent. in fuel ; allthose improvements will appear|ing off, even up the steepest hills, proving an ex 
splashing of water ovor the hot tube from the ebu'li-)in my statement hereafter. § “ * lof power. 
tion occasioned by the escape of steam, has burst the|The arrangement of this new engine embraces Does that create any annoyance to passengers 
boiler by the water flowing over the red hot sides,|every advantage that can be wishod for; safety, sav-along the read? None whatever; the waste steam 
and: generating sieam faster than .it can be dis-jing of fnel, lightness, little room, simplicity, and|is carried round a double casing of the fire place, 
charged: nearly independent of water, it can be made applica-|then brought over the surface of the fire, where 
By neglected, you. mean that the tubes were not|ble to any purpose, and, much more effectual than|some poftion is consumed, and the rest passes off 
completely covered with water? They are nut co-|horse power, the first cost of erection far less than|through a very smal! chimney in an eriform state, 
vered with water. With my inferential engine that|a quarter the cost of horses, for the daty performed,| Do you use coal or coke? Soft and good coke, 
never can be the caso. independent of the differonce of exponse between) which easily ignites and burns rapidly. 
~* * * * * . coals and horse feed, because a one horse engine} You have not any annoyancothen to passengers 
Do you conceive that your engine, of which you|will, by constant work, perform the work of four|from smoke from your carriages? None, whatever; - 
have produced a plan, is as applicable to earriages on|horses every twenty four hours. For breaking up|there ts no appearance of smoke, except on lighting 
roads as to tho propelling engines at sea? Yes,|and tilling large commons, very little establishment |the fire with wood, which is necessary to ignite the 
that is one object I have in view, ond for agricultu-| will be required. Atother great national advantage|coke. 
ral. purposes, for ploughing, and every other purpose.| will ‘be fish, as it will be in the power ofevory fish-| ‘That takes place before you start? Yes; but 
Have you ever calculated what the weight of ajing-boat to get a smali engine, and bring fish to mar-jeven that will not be necessary when everything is» 
carriage would be with one of your engines? Yes;/ketall tound the coast while fresh, independent of| arranged, 
Fam fooking to see the necessity of the doing away) wind : this may be carried by locomotive engines, in| You state that you? carriage is under the most 
with: the-supply \of water ‘that I have done away/a few hours to the interior ef the country. Besides,| perfect control? Perfect. 
with; but, in dispensing with the water, I shall save|every merchant ship will be propelled by steam, as| Supposing you were going at the rate of tou miles 
three quarters of the fuel; every time we double the|an engine of ten tons weight on the deck, oceupy-jan hour on a level road, in wirat number of feet do 
force of stam we save seventy-five per cent. upon|ing very little more room than a ton cask, would|you suppose you could entirely check,the carriage ? 
it.. This engine, I conceive, will not take one quar-| propel a ship '6f 500 tons five miles per hour with|It would be difficult to state precisely the number of 
ter'part ofthe fuel ; one ehargo of water will do for|sixpence worth of coals, and will also pump the |feet; but certainly in a less space than you could 
month. L have just taken out a patent.for my en-|shia, weigh the anchor, and take in and out the car-|stop a pair of carriage horses going with the same 
gine. . go. The principles of the leading pewer seing ma-|weight attached te them. I have no hesitation in 
“Do ‘you tondonse with a sufficient rapidity to/tured, all the applications will soon follow. saying, that a steam vehicle is safer in every re. 
take from the piston the pressure of the returning ; ; : spect than one with horses, that it is under more 
«steam? Yes; there was an ongine which had been Mr. Nathaniel Ogle, called in and examined. complete management at the same. velocities and 
working with high steam and one of my boilers, and| What is your profession? I have no profession ;|with the same weight, that it is more easily control. 
the cylinder was enclosed with brick work to. keep|[ am pursuing the introduction of locomotive en-|led, and that none of the accidents. from fractious 
Of the extornal air: while I was abroad they took|gines on common roads. é 































‘Yt did ttree hundred and fifty-six millions ; then the 


dowh the brick work, and set it at a distance from 


‘the-cylinder of four or five inches, and turned the/tion actualiy now in practice ? 


-dracght from the fire round the cylinder to keep it 


thrée millions, and they burnt five bushels of coals 


fore; but in putting in five bushels round the builer, 


horses can take place with steam carrioges. 


Have you invented any carriage of this deserip-| Do you find that horses are generally frightened 


Yes, partly so. 


by pa-sing your carnage? Very few indeed; per- 


Have you-run your carriage for any length of|sons.usually alarm their horses, (the animal being 
off, and from that made more than sixty per cent./time on publie roads? About 800 miles, or rather|quickly subject to alarm,) either by diamounting or 
difference in the fuel; if the engine was doing forty| more, over roads of various descriptions, and up lof-| patting them, and thus anticipating apprehension. 

‘millions to'a bushel of coals before, it then did sixty-}ty bills. * ¥ = © ee sha 
Will vou describe, generally the nature of your} Are your wheels dislied, or are they cylindrical ? 

: 80,kkeop the cylinder hot. Ifthey had pat that undercarriage, and of any improvements you have made|Cyimdrieal, with flat tires. ery 

-the boiler, it would have done torty millions as be-|since you first turned your attention to the subject ?} What are the diameters of your propelling, wheale? 


The object in all locomotive vehicles is to oblain.a|We have generally used them about six feet; those 
mode of generating steam that shall give the cont-|we have now are about five feet six. 


difficulty was to know how it would make that dif-|mand of a sufficient power, under all varying cir-}|. Have you changed the diameter from experiment, 
-ference. -I-could.not at first make it out; however,|cumstancos to be met with on the common roads.+—}from finding the smaller diameter more convenient ? 
We have obtained that desideratum, by combining} From finding some wheels with the spokes cat 
steam; when coming in upon the piston, the cold|the greatest heating surface in the least possible|through, whether intentionally by the workmen, or 


it turned out afterwards how it was, and it was the 


sides of the cylinder took out a part of the heat; 
‘these-are single engines; the steam is retarned un- 


space, with the strengest mechanical force, so that 


from mero neglect, we could not tell; but they were 


we work our present boiler-at 250 lbe. pressure of|:merely reduced from six feet. to- five feet six. 


to 

™ ; 
. -dog.the -piston upon the engine going that stroke|steam onthe inch, with the most perfect safety. Our| Fer acarrioge calculated to carry eighteen persone 
t again. experimental vehicle, weighing about three tons or! d. be. the th? 

at Riga rather more, we have propétiad fran: London 1o|1 think that our next will measure eigh'een feet six ; 

Ie- °° Ave there any additional observations you wish|Southamptun, and en the roads in the vicinity of|that is not so long as a. carriage with two horses ; 

‘a ‘tomake to the committee? Theroare. I was ask-| Millbrook, at ‘arious speeds. The greatest velocity |the breadth ~ix feet nine inches between the whe-jj¢, 

y -e@dewhat I had performed, and what was my opinion} wo obtained, over rather a wet road, with patchesof| Daring the course of your experience, have - 

e- 

th 

h- 





# * * * * 


, 8 to whether steam power could be made useful on| gravel upon it, was between 32 and 35 miles.an hour.imet with any accident, suchas the breaking of your 
gommon roads in general, did the difference ineffectjand might have been continued ander similer cit-j:machinery? None whatever ofany deno'nination ; 
between broad aud narrow wheels on such roads, |cumstances, and we could, on a geod road, bave in-|mot one bolt, not one screw; has ever given way, 
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which would have 

carriage; and very much to the surprize of en 

‘gineers, whe are sadly misinformed on a1! points re. 

Jative to steam coaches, and have never advanced 
their success. 

In the improvements you are now engaged upon 

carriage, are they relative to the size and 
weights of the different parts, or merely im the con- 
ve of the goods and passengers? They are 
more in improving slight details; the power we 
have beyond all question to propel vehicles of any 

‘weight, at any required veloeity. : 

: ~ you made many experiments aso the size 
of your cylinder 7 We have made several experi- 
ments. ee , . 

In reference to the usual velocity you require, 
and the weight you have to carry, what do‘yoa find 
the most edvantago.s size of cylinder? The lar- 
ger the eylinder, certainly, the better ; but were I to 
give definite answers to such questions, it — be 

ivi i i o to us. 


in yeur 





Potsmac Bridge.—We learn from the Phenix Ga- 
zotte, that the bridge across the Potomac, between 
Washington and Alexandria, is to be rebuilt by go. 
vernment on the old site, The width of the river 
at that spot is 1722 yards; 38 yards short ofa mile. 
The bridge is to be not less than 36 feet wide. There 
are two prir.cipal channels in the river, and at each 
there is to be a draw which will admit the passage 
of the largest vessels navigating the Petomac above 
the bridge. At a suitable distance from the draws, 
and on both sides of wach, there is to be an arch un- 
der which an ordinary steamboat may pass. The 
draw at the eastern channel is to bo not less than 
35 feet, that at the western not less than 56. All 
practical attention is to bo given in the construction 
to gopher the navigation. A promium ot $200 
will be paid for an approved design. 

The eastern channel is 222 vards wide, the west- 
ern 450; the depth of water 9 feet in the former, 28 


in the latter, at low water. The greatest rise of 


tide ie about six feet. Of the 1050 yards between 


the two channels, 750 have a depth at low water of 


enly 31-2 feet. The middle channel is 300 yards 
wide, and has but 7 feet water. 





[From the American’ Farmer of June 15.] 
NEW CHINESE MULBERRY. 
Charles County, Md, June 5th, 1832. 
Mr. Sonts :—In your number of the ‘* American 


__Farmer,” of the 25th of May, you recommend to the 


growers of silk in our country, the culture of the 
above named tree in preference to the *‘ white mul- 
berry.” The writer of these few remarks would be 
glad to know, if the ‘new Chinese mulberry” has 
been proven by its use in the making of silk, to be 
equal tothe white mulberry (Morus alba) of China, 
and if so where it has been used. It is a well known 


-* fact, that the silk worm will feed upon the Morus 


leaves. The mand Pay 
subject, and particularly 


* 


e 
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-yubra, (red mulberry,) a native of our own country, 
which in some of the states spontaneously springs 
up, when a native forest is cut dewn, particularly if 
the land be enclosed, but the experience of Mr. Des. 
longchampe as recorded in his essay upon that sub- 
ject, in page 11th, shews that the leaves of this spe- 
cies do not suit the constitution of silk worms. If 
‘that be the case with the leaves of the “red mulber- 
ry,” ought we not to havesome evidence of the equal 
fitness of the *‘ new Chinese mulberry” recommend- 
ed by you, with the ‘* white mulberry” so generally 
-eultivated in foreign countries for the food of the 
silk worm, before we discard it for the new kind? 
«The history of this new kind, as well ae that part 
of China of which it is a:native, and the reasons for 
believing it better than the white kind or equal to 
it, as proven by its use, would be gratifying to those 
who are about planting trees for the production of 
silk, among which number is the writer. 

Should your recommendation of the Morus mul. 
ticaulis be sustained as to results from its use, (not 
‘as to the texture alone of the-silk, but as to its suit: 
ing the constitution of worms) the writer, as well 

others, would be gladta obtain aome of the. 

trees you expect te have in November next for sale. 
Amongst the preferences given to the ‘*new Chi- 
nese mulberry” by you, is the ‘‘large” size of its 
ions ef writers upon the 
atly of Dandolo and Deslong- 
are, that the large broad leaves are on 
nutritious as the small ones, and it has generally 
_ been said and written, that ‘the bost mulberry Jeaf 
of any @ is that which-ia ealled the double 
+ it je small, not yery succulent, &o," The 
land delicate silke af China which first ats 


the attention of ether parte et the werld to 


and facts are rather opposed to the preference given 
by you to the “large ieaves” of the ‘new Chinese 
mu :” and without they have been proven by 
their application to the use spoken of, to be equal, 
in every respect, te the “ white mulberry” tree, I do 
not think we ought to profer its culture.—If on the 
contrary, the quality of the new kind be equal to 
the other in every respect, it certainly ought to be 
preferred, for the reasons given by you. 

_ You say that 20 trees will produce ‘20,000 in 
three years,” if your instructions be followed in 
planting them, ana that the trees offered by you will 
be put up in ‘packages of twenty.” Mr. Rush, in 
his communication to Congress, says, in Duc. No. 
158, that ‘* one tree will feed 6,000 worms, and will 
produce one and a half pcunds of silk,” and that 
“an acre of ground will produce 60lbs. of silk in a 
lseason.” This calculation places the trees in the 
plantation at 33 feet apart, and 40 trees to the acre. 


Taking Mr. Rush’s statement as correct, the 20 
Tees offtred for-valo-in- cach will make a 


plantation of 500 acres. There are but few men in 
our country, who could, if so disposed, establish so 
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gether are remarkably hardy, performing 
and enduring fatigues which in our country 
appear incredible. It -grows luxuriantly near Val- 
paraiso, lat. 33 degrees south, on high and airy ele- 
vations, but, like every other crop in Chili, it must 
he irrigated twice or three times a week during the 
dry season. It likewise thrives well in the valley of 
Lima, lat. 12 south, where it never rains. After it 
becomes ry aoe 4 rooted, it will resist both 
drought and frost. The fibres of the root will con., 
tinue to seek moisture as it recedes from the surface, 
until they extend themselves to the distance of four- 
teen or fifteen feet. The writer declares that he 
would not exchange a luxuriant field of this extraor- 
dinary grass for a rsoderately productive gold mine. 
He directs that the seed be distributed amongst sev- 
eral intelligent farmers and agricultural societies, 
for the purpose of making full and satisfactory ex- 
periments of its}congeniality with our soil and cli- 
maie. 

[Remarks.—We publish the above for the purpose 
of accompanying it with the remark, that the clover 
mentioned is most probably the Lucern. We have 





large a plantation, and of course who would want 
20 trees to begin with. Would it not be more ac- 
commodating to the public, to dispose of the trees 
in packages of five in number ?—Tnhis information 
might induce many to send in their names as re- 
quested, who otherwise may not do it. 

Pomonkey. 


The remarks of the Editor of the Farmer upon 
the above, will be published in the next number of 
the Journal. 





We take the following extract from Prince’s Trea. 
tise on the Vine, and shall hereafter make further 
extracts from the samo, and other works on the 
same subject: 

Origin and native couniry of the vine, g-c.—Not 
only, as Chaptal truly. remarks, are we indebted to 
Asia for civilization and the arts, bnt also for the 
most of the cultivated grasses, fruits and vegetables, 
and even fer the vine. By some,authors it has becn 
supposed to be a native of Syria, but none of these 
appear to have possessed any proofs on the subject. 
The accounts of Andre Michaux, who found it in 
the woods of Manzanderan, and of Olivier, member 
of the French Institute, who saw it in many parts 
of the mountains of Curdistan, as well as the cir- 
cumstance that the most part of our acclimated 
fruits, and our domestic animals, come from upper 
Asia, banish all doubt of the fact that Persia is its 
native country. 

Pallas also found the vine growing naturally upon 
the Caspian and upon the Black Sea, and it is also 
very common in the Crimea. 

The introduction of the vine to those countries 
where it is now cultivated to the greatest extent, 
was gradnally from more eastern climes, whence it 
was first brought to the southern parts of Europe. 
In the time of Homer it grew spontaneously in the 
island of Sicily, and probably upon adjacent parts 
of tho continent; but it was not improved by skill, 
nor does it cven appear that the rude inhabitants ex 
tracted a liquor from‘it. It was not until a thou- 
sand years after this. period that Italy could boast, 
that of the fourscore most celebrated wines, more 
than two.thirds were the produce of her own soil. 
A highly interesting and curious account is given 
by Dr. Sickler, of its gradual migration to Egypt, 
Sicily, and Greece. The Phoenicians, who had 
widely extended their commerve, and who frequent- 
ly oxplored the coasts of the Mediterranean, intro- 
duced the culture of the vine into the isles of the 
Archipelago, and afterwards inte the island of Si. 
cily and into Greece; and lastly to lialy, Provence, 
and the territory of Marseilles. 





[From the Raleigh (N. C.) Star.| 
Apratra, or Spanist Crover.—The Western 
Carolinian publishes a letter from a gentleman in 
\Valparaiso; Chili,) the late Editor of the Carolinian, 
and now Navy Agent on the Pacific station, we pre. 
sume,) to his friend in Salisbury, which gives an in- 
teresting description of a valuable grass, a box of the 
secd of which, containing#he twelfth of a bushel, 
he hed also forwarded to the same individual. This 
» hessys, is the clover of the Spaniards, and 
called, in the language of the country,.Alfalfa. It 
grows luxuriantly in all parts of Chili and Peru, and 
is the only kind of grass cultivated in those coun- 








All sni- 
goons, eet It greedily; and 


bath horsea and cattle, 


}e herba 


thr 


grain, for feadin 


tries, Jt supersodes in a good degree the use of 


twice roceived seed from the samé part of South 
America, said to be a new and superior variety of 
clover, but which proved to be lucerne, and the de. 
scription given of the above is similar to those we 
received.— Ed. Am. Farmer. | 


| 

Rartroaps iv tHe Unirep Stares.—Next to the 
Grand Canal, we deem the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad one of the noblest enterprizes ever under- 
taken in this country: it will be, when completed, 
the longest continuous line of Railroad in the world. 
It will not, *however, Jong remain so, as we with 
confidence anticipate the construction of an Atlan- 
tic Railroad passing through the principal cities in 
the Atlantic States, from Maine to Georgia,—upon 
which one may travel a thousand miles with as 
much ease as he can now travel the fourth part of 
it. Railroads will also intersect this country in va- 
rious directions, Ono is projected, aud already com- 
menced, from Boston through New Hampshire, and 
'Vermont to Ogdensburg, N. Y.: and it will not atop 
there ; it will in a few years be continued on through 
Jofferson, Oswego, Onondaga and Courtlandt coun. 
ties, to Binghamtoti, thereto fitersect the great 
Western Railroad from New York to Lake Erie,— 
ig it too much to say, to the Mississippi? There 
will also be the Pennsylvania and Maryland 
Railroads, and one from Harper’s Ferry, through 
the valley of Virginia, to Tennessee. . Will there 
not be another in Virginia from Richmond, to inter- 
sect the first in the valley? There isnodoubt of it. 
* Old Virginia” cannot rest easy and see Baltimore 
take all the trade from the West; she must make a 
Railroad in self-defence. North Carolina, too, is 
calling loudly upon her sons to step forth and vin- 
dicate her character, to show tho world that she 
is not to be left in the background. The Central 
Railroad, and also the Cape Fear and Yadkin Rail- 
read, are projected, and a large portion, we believe, 
of the stock subscribed among her own inhabitants 
on the routes. This is as it should be. Those to 
be benefitted should step forward and sustain the 
enterprize. North Carolina will have a Railroad 
or roads from her navigable waters to the moun- 
tains; and she, too, may pass those barriers, and 
claim a share of the riches of the West ;—slie 
will at least compete for it. We shall give ocea- 
sionally some of the numbers of Carlton upon 
this subject, which were a long time since received, 
and should have been mentioned at an earlier date. 
As for South Carolina she has done nobly in Rail- 
roads; she will soon have completed, and in opera- 
tion, one. hundred and thirty-five miles of Railroad 
in one line,—a grogfer extent than can be found 
elsewhere together. It certainly speaks joudly in 
favor of the enterprize and persoverance of the citi- 
zens of Charleston; for we presume jt mnst be 
meinly attributed to their influcnge that it has pro 


greeved ur i her Bolder and mere temportant 
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“sons, will evor be a desideratum. It is so inthe 


- of what will in all probability result from the im- 


~ ance will far exceed all others in ‘celerity; and in 
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‘stances attending its origin and progress. 

With an Atlantic Railroad passing near the 
seaboard, or through the principal cities from 
Portland to Geergia, with others branching from 
it, as from Boston to Ogdensburgh, from New 
York to Lake Erico,—from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh,—from Baltimore to Wheeling, with a branch 
through the valley of Virginia from Harper's Ferry ; 
also, one from Richmond up James river to the 
mountains, and perhaps to the Ohio; one through 
North Carolina to Tennessee, and another from 
Charleston, S. C. to the same fertile country,—we 
should have little apprehension of a dissolution of 
the Union. It may be asking tou much of others to 
desire them to anticipate the half above enumerated, 
but for ourselves we have no doubt of the construc- 
tion within a few years of the majority of them ; te- 
gether with numerous others of less magnitude not 
mentioned. The facilities for intercourse afforded 
by Railroads, will have a great influence in remov- 
ing the prejudices now cherished by one section of 
eountry against another. They will enable us to 
visit different sections, to compare our own faults 
with theirs, and to find that there is not, after all, so 
much difference as we apprehended. 





This may be taken as a fair specimen of what the 
Journal is to be, except as to quantity; we do not 
usually give over five or six pages in each number 
relating to Internal Improvements : the other ten or 
eleven pages are devoted to the news of the day, 
Miscellany, and the Review of the Weck, from the 
New-York American. 





From J. Knight, Esq., Chief Engineer of the Baltimore and 
Obio Railroad. 
Battimore, Aug. 28, 1832. 

To the Editor—I take this occasion to express my 
approbation of the Am. Railroad Journal, and a hope 
that its patronage may be sufficient to sustain it. 
I have experienced much pleasure, andderived mach 
information from its perusal. If bound and pre- 
served it will be a valuable book of reference to en- 
gineers and others. 

It is calculated to promote the great objects of In- 
ternal Improvement in a high degree, and no country 
will experience more benefit frem such improve- 
ments than the U.S. Our country is highly pro- 
ductive, widely extended, and populated by a race 
who are enterprising and ingenious. To a people 
so circumstanced, certainty and rapidity of move- 
ment from place to place, both of property and per. 


Island of England; how much more so upon this 


continent ! 
To turnpike roads and canals, railroads must be 


added, and there can be no deubt but that these last 
will occupy a very prominent place in the system, if 
‘judeed they do not supersede canals in nine cases 
out of ten. 

The very great advantages of speed and winter 
travel will be secured by the Railway system. This 
js abundantly evident from what has already been 

‘ormed ; but if we indulge in the contemplation 


provements of Railways, and especially of the ma- 
chinery to be employed upon them, there is very 
strong grounds to believe that this mode of convey- 


its adaptation to the wants of an extended *commu- 











It appears to mo that it should be known, to be 
fully appreciated, and from the “ signa of the times,” 
I think it cannot fail of commanding an extensive 
patronage. 

To those interested in the Internal Improvements 
of our country,—but more especially in the con- 
struction of Railreads, I consider it an important 
auxiliary in the present state of knowledge, or ra- 
ther, of ignorance, upon the subject. The Railroad 
system is yet in its infancy ; but every day’s experi- 
ence proves that it is making advances to maturity. 
I believe its growth may be much accelerated by a 
colleetion of the facts and principles already known, 
and diffusing them extensively through such a me. 
dium as the “ Journal.” For this purpose, it would 
be desirable to obtain the aid of scientific and prac. 
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_ s@hemes have been undertaken and brought to a\can Railroad Journal,” I can only say, that I hope, FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. _ 
successful termination ; yet none more praisewor-|its favor with the public may be commensurate with} rp as 
‘thy; when we take into consideration the circum.|its intrinsic merits. ig ie: Two Dave Laren raom ExGLaxd—The'l 


erpool papers to the evening of the lst. 
is not much in the way of news by this ar 


eat, and serve to keep up the chain of events. There. 
is nothing further relating to Dem Pedro's expédi- 
tion, except some unofficial particulars, which will 
be found below. Accounts from Holland and Bel 
gium are more warlike than ever, if such paragrap 
as the following, from ths London Standard’ of July 
19th, are to go for any thing : Millis win 
_ Things seem to be coming towards a crisis in Bel. 
gium. To morrow is the “last final day,” and both 
parties are preparing with ali their powers 

Miniswse for e on ite dockage it: 
postible for him to namethe day when 














tical men, engincers, and-mochanies,.. from_avary 


be had to arms, even though that day might-be'al. 


ready fixad >. 





section of the Union. 

Their contributions would add greatly to its va- 
lue upon: the main subject, and not materially di- 
rainish the interest to the general reader, who may 


miscellaneous matter of a much more useful and 
substantial character than is often met with in week- 


recent expressions in its favor of several gentlemen 
of intelligence, subscribers to the Journal in this 
State. 

I hope, therefore, thy exertions in the ‘* good 
cause” may be continued with unabated zeal. Re. 
spectfully thy friend, James P, Srasier. 
D. K. Minor. 





The American Ramroap Journnat is a valuable 
publication which we ought to have noticed ere now. 
Tt is published at New York, by D. K. Minor, at 


ought to be adopted by all publishers of journals. 


The more peculiar topics of this publication are dai- 
ly\growing in interest; it is not, however, confined 
to these, but embraces other modes of *‘ internal im- 
provement,” as also agricultural, literary, and mis- 
cellancous information, t with the current 
news. Party politics are excluded. Tho terms are 
low, especially as it is the design of the proprietor, 
with proper encouragement, to illustrate by engrav- 
ings as well the rails and earriages now in uso, as 
new inventions in both. It is in a neat quarto form, 
of 16 pages to the number, well printed, and merits 
encouragement from the country at large, and not 
the least from our own city, to which the diffusion 
of correct knowledge touching this mode of trans- 
portation, is more particularly a mattor of moment. 
We cannot but continue confidently to hepe that 
just information on th:s point will eventually ensure 
the successful completion of our own great enter- 
prize, by awaking the mind of the public to its trans. 
cendant superiority. This must be the issue ; but 
we are interested that it should be hastened; and 
éuch a publication as, the nt is. one of the 
means, and deserves patronage as such, best adapted 
to. that object.—[ Balt. Patriot, 28th August.) 





Rartroap Journay.—Some time since, we made 
one.or two notices of the “ Railroad Journal,” 2 
weekly paper issued in New-York, by D. K. Minor, 
Esq. publisher of the New-York American. We have 
now bofore us a complete file of that excellent pa- 


per, and feel bound to ask attention to its merits. 
The publisher gathers whatever concerns internal 
improvement, and presents it in an interesting form ; 
and when the limits of his paper will (as it always 





iy. Respectfally, 
™D. K. Mifior, Esq. oe 


* Ovvice or Construction B. anv O. Raitroap, ; 
Baltimore, August 15th, 1832. 


Respected Friend :— 





“Thy letter’ of the 8th: instanit was’ daly received,| We * 
and the arrangemonts referred to have been made, publication. We h 


pooording to thy request,  * » i 


does). allow of variety, he selects from.the in- 
teresting literary and politi ~of the’ 


publisher to give in future numbes, if his patronage 
vings of all new inventions in Railroad Machinery. 
pressed their desided a 





With regard to the continuance of the “ Ameri! Untied States Gapette: 








New-York American, It is the. intention of the’ 
warrants, (and we cannot doubt that it will) engra-| 


glad to hear that able Engineers have ox.|* 
pprobation of Mr. Minor’s\* 
ope their approval will tend to 
extend its fame and inoreage its gizoulation,--{ Phil. 


The Prussian State Gazette contains the follow 

ing important paragraph :—*The British Embassy 
have declared, that a fleet is preparing to employ 
measures of rigor against Holland, to obtain the 








still find in its ample columns a fund of. interesting| evacuation of the citadel of Antwerp: but our Gov- 


ernment is strongly opposed thereunto, and h 


de. 
clared that neither the French, nor the 8, mi 






ly gazettes. In this opinion I am sustained by the|the English,shall occupy the citadel before the affairs 


be completely arranged.” = i Rata 

The marriage between the King of Belgitim and 
one of the daughters of Louis Philip is positively 
fixed for the 7th Aug. whatever may be the state 
of the negociation on the Belgic treaty. The iiiar. 
riage will take place at Compeigne with the “least 
possible display and expense. The Kingof Belgium 
will leave Brussels for Compeigne on 3d August. *: 


Leopold has prorogued the Bel 
attempt was st te made by N aeptiemen sac 


bers to obtain from his ministers some ¢: 


$3 a year, in advance,—a rule, by the way, which/6n the subject of the acts of the London Congr 


but without effect. We would that | , 
mander of the citadel of Antwerp will find no exouse 
for carrying his threatened destruction of the city .- 
into effect, though we are not without our Ee 
before matters are settled, the envy with witich 
land has always regarded the sommercial i 
some injury to its prosperity. : 
From France there is nothing new... 2 os - 
In England the conditien of Ireland. continued 
to keep alive the apprehensions of the country... It 
was not believed that the bill for "the 
of the tithe system, which has passed the-Hous 
Commons, would at all soothe the Irish peopl 
We pereeive, bya late trial in the Court of 3 
Bench, it has been decided, that if the steersmiar 
a steamboat, by carelessly coming too near ano 
vessel, thereby sinks her, ewing to the swell of the 
water, the propristors of the former are liable, ’al- 












though there should be no actual contact. = * 
Cuorera.—The report of the 20th gives, for Eng- 
land and Scotland, 369 new cases and 136 desths. 
In Dublin, 17th, 174 new cases, 55: deaths... 
Cholera in Paris.—The officia} bulletin of the eno- 
lera for Sunday states the deaths in the sto 
have been 45, and at home 125. The. ir ' 
ovens simitigs ee So i ; was | 
tients discharged cu Ate et 
5 state, on the authority of a ; r 
that the deaths on Sunday were between. 300. 
400, while the official return represents the 
















ieee may, in the present state of extited - < 
ling between the two countries, be | 


stg 
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’ Mas. Suenrban.—Lady Lucan was ‘hain to a 


lica nr np 8 Mrs. Sheridan; * You must cer- 


igh na oon of it, are enabled t6. give 8. more| 
Ftieularnecount, This valuable topographical 
i” d.. statistical work i is in twe volumes quarto, om- 
pone apa and. plans of towns and 
&e.,, and is, secompanied with elaborate|® 

ul and topographical maps of the British}, 
on a large scale, including. therein. a 
section of the northern United States, 
bordering on. the River St. Lawrence, and 
} Oaterio, Erie and Huron, and on which 
torily delineated the boundaries of the 
ries, ae claimed by each respective Go- 


aig Suing bya aurnory glance. at bos a 





— re -be.a very happy woman, madam, who have 
mE of pleasing the man that pleases all tho. 
world,’ 


Rerartec.—M. Lalande dined one day at the 
house of Recamier, and Madame de Staéi,. equally 
distinguished for her wit. Wishing to say something 

ble -to the ladies, the astronomer exclaimed, 
w happy 1 am to be thus placed between wit and 
iments? » *¥es,.M. Lalande,’ sarcastically replied 
Madame-de Staél, * and without possessing either,’ 

Henny Cray.—A few ‘years since, shortly after 

the ‘agitation ‘of the famous compensation bill in 
Congress, Mr. Clay, who voted. in favor of this bill, 
ynoe. returning home to his cogstituents, found a 
ormidable opposition to his re-election. After ad- 
dressing the people from the hustings, previous to 
the. opening of the © poll, he stepped oun. mare bow 
tial.frien 





: web ckmubavis the English stole tappetanéts * 
‘Wefilten ih’ an‘easy and agreeable style, and marked 
Why suclreantiments of liberality and good feeling, as 
©provlainy both the breeding’and the: scholarship of 
“Ad weiter. * “Fhe tone in regard to this country, 
“swhtenever'alluded to, appeared to be of cordial re- 
‘pect; and we'cannot but unite with an intelligent 
correspondent: in regretting that so valuable a work 
should not yet have found a circulation throughout 
‘theeUaited States, partscularty: as so much of its 
{ wubjecti matter dannot fail to be of deep interest 
“amtonget as. «The unsettled question of the bounda- 
“wide is rented of extensively, and what is of equal 
“Gmiporthnice at least, thé valuable connexion of these 
' Weehénies with the United States. In short, to adopt 
thie'words of our correspondent, ‘the. mass of sub- 
osttantial information presented in. these volumes, is 
“of weharacter to interest, not only the statesman. 
; merchant, agriculturist, the emigrant 
nd the tourist ; in, fact, it is the most valuable work 
aextant,.an ‘& topographical and statistical exhibit.” 
bo em attracted the attention of the British 
: i a way that must be highly flattering to. 
| acco shed author; and whén we thention; 
‘while the. price.in England is 3 or £4, it may 
‘ouerdbtained ‘here for 22 shillings sterling, when a 
number of sets are taken, we trust that a publication 
#0 creditable to transatlantic, if not American talent, 
Wilf Hiet with that patronage on this side the water 
°' whidtit so richly deserves. * 


near 1 vol. 8y0, Harpers -—Some. 
pany? that the stupidest book im the world is a 
ok; and we are half of his opinion, if to read 
ugh at asitting were meant. But no one will 
t anecdote reading, however nearly allied to 
other, is among the most entertaining. If the 

be well made.and judiciously put together, 
* mind is is interested in or entertained by the indi- 
tes, while the appetite for more is kept 


», <ffronny being .palled by the variety of matter that is 
“ placed'before it. . Now. here js just the volume that 
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olgverybody who has been running aboot the country 
en takt six weeks, would have given the world to 
“he yo thrust into his valise, and taken aleng as a com. 
+h every mood. The Percy collection 


» iw tod: well known for us to criticise, but its great 
} hitherto been the form in which it was 
d,-—a number of small volumes, among 
which the selections were classified under different 


re 


ae 


@ present edition the ‘elassilication j is, 
“but the whole collection being 





» the reader can refer to any part of 


Among’ the American Ancedotes 














his, named Boott, or one oft ike y first settlers of Ken- 
tucky, and of course, in his younger days, a great 
huotsman. This gentleman, stepping up, addressed 
Mr. Clay as follows—*' Well, well, Harry, I've beon 
with you. in six troubles ; Iam sorry I.mast now de- 
sert. you in the seventh ; yeu have voted for that mi- 
serable compensation bill’; I must now turn my back 
upon you.’ ‘Ts it so, friend Scott? Is this the only 
objection 7” ‘It is.” *We most get over it the best 
“v, we can. Yeu are an old huntsman?’. * Yes. 

ou have killed many a fat bear and buck 7” ‘ Yes.’ 

‘I believe you have a very good rifle?” ‘ Yes, 
as good a one as ever cracked: > © Well, did you ever 
have a fine buck before you, when your gun snapped?" 
‘The like of that has happened.’ * Well, now, friend 
Spott, did you take that faithful rifle and break it all 
to pieces on the first log you came to, or did you 
pick the flint and try it again? ‘The tear stood in 
the old man’s eyes. The chord was touched. ' No, 
Harry, I picked the flint, and tried her again ; and 
Piltry you again; give us your hand” We need 
scarcely say that the welkin rung with the huzzaing 
plaudits of the by-standers. Clay was borne off to 

ike hustings and re-elected. ‘ 


Gotpsmita’s Martow.—Mr. Lewis Grummit, an 
eminent grazier of Lincolnshire, met late one night 
a commercial traveler who bad-mistaken his road, 
and inqvired the way to the nearest inn. or public 
house. Mr. G. replied, that as he was a-stranger,|- 
he would show him’ the way to a quiet respectable 
house ef public. entertainment for man and horse ; 
and tcok him to his own residence. The traveler, 
by the perfeet ‘ease and confidence of his manner, 
showed the success of his stratagem ; and everything 
that he called for, was instantly provided for him- 
self-and his horse, In the morning:he called, in an 
authoritative tono, for his bill, and the hospitable 
landiord had all the recompense he desired in the 
surprize and altered manners of his guest. It was 
frora this incident that Dr. Goldsmith took the hint 
of ‘Marlow mistaking the house of Mr, Hardcastle 
for an inn, in the comedy of She Stoops to Conquer. 

Genera, Arnoip.—During the traiter Arnold's 
predatory operations in Virginia, in 1781, he took 
an Americar captain prisoner. After some general 
couversation, he asked the captain ‘what he thought) 
the Americans would do with nim if they caught 

him? ‘The cajtain declined at first giving him - 
answer; but upon being repeatedly urged, he said 
* Why, Sir, if Fisunt answer the question, ‘you will 
excuse my telling you the trith ; if my countrymen 
should catch you, I believe Ahey would first cut off 
your lame leg, which was wounded in the cause of 
treedom and virtue at Quebec, and bury it with the 
honors of war, and afierwards hang the remainder 
of your body on a gibbet.’ 

Painting Tue Deav.—Bacici, a Genoese painter, 
who flourished in the 17th centary, had a very pe- 
enhiar talent of producing the exact resemblance of} 
deceased persons whom he liad never seen. He first 
drew a face at random, and afterwards altering it in 
every feature, by the edvice and under the inspec. 
lidn of such us had known the party, he improved it 
to a striking likeness. 

Mason Axprg.—It is certainly a very singu‘ar cir- 
cumstance, that André should, in a very satiti 
cal poem, have foretold his own fate. It was called 
the ‘ Cow-Chace,’ and was published: " lzeee 
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"But ‘the ‘point’ of hip irony ‘seemed’ particularly 
jaimed at Wayne, Seer intent 
was taken, containing. .. Snbin 
enim . peg ia ls Prog, ss 
pn stockings a and blue Progehes.” . 
And concludes by observing, that it is necessary to 
check the current of satire, — 
© Leat the same warrio-drover Wayne, 
‘Should catch—and hang the Poet.’ 
He was‘actually taken by-a party from the divi- 
sion of the army immediately. under the command of 
Wayne.—[{Garden.] 


‘| 





Exizaseru Benner, on Paive anv Presuvice, by 
the author of Sense and Sensibility, Carey & Lea, 
Philadelphia.—It has long been a matter of surprize 
to us that our intelligent publishers have not long 
since taken ‘up Miss Austin’s excellent novels, which 
are better entitlea to be termed “ seleet” than any 
which are now coming from the press. But they 
bave not only been hitherto passed over while form. 
ing cullections, but as the title-page of this bears 
witness, not till now even re-published in this 
country, The fact is, we fear that the * Almack” 
school has so completely supplanted the “ Edge- 
worth,” in, the domestic novel, that writings like 
those of Miss Austin do not repay the publisher as 
they ought, when compared in value with other 
works of fiction. This miserable taste, however, 
we hope is now changing among us; and: the 
language of an English critic, in speaking of 
the reception of such works in London now; may 
be equally applicable here. ‘The day is: over,” 
says Mr. Jerden, * when titles and initials, Lady D., 
or the Duke of ****, charmed the bewildored reader, 
and ‘anecdotes of high life,’ whether true or false, 
silly or stupid, were taken on the authority of a 
title page. Fashionable is as much worn out as 
mythological fable; and Almack’s is an Olympus 
whose literary reign, whatever may have become 
of its galopade. sovereignty, is qvite over.” All 
this in England is easily accounted for: there the 
public taste has not only. been sated, but gorged to 
nausea, by the immense quantities of thia trash 
which has, been “discharged from. the Press. The 
character of the times, too, calls. for something 
more masculine and spirit-stirring in writings of 
fiction than these puling details of elegant puppy- 
ism. Bat more than thie—the class to which they 
principally relate are looked up to with ‘ess respect 
and interest than they were some months since in 
Britain. The middle classes have lost much of 
their curiosity about. ‘the doings of the exclu. 
sives,” and the more respectable of tho. nobility 
themselves regard with contempt the younger mem- 
bers of their order, who add by their follies to their 
unpopalarity in tho existing state of things, and, 
in the trifling iives they Jead, ape Rome's imperial 
fiddler when the city was burning. May wo see 
»|no mote of these silly caricatures of. life andman. . 
ners here, especially while such works as the one 
before us, with the excellent writings of the’ ‘author 
of ‘*Marriage,” and the splendid romances, of 
the author*of Richelieu,—not to mention, greater : 
names,—may suffice for all those irreclaimable pen. 
ple who, by novel reading, wage hostilities with 
Time. oe wee 

Tasiets or, Rurat Giconomy.—This is the’ title 
of a weekly journal! published at Newburgh, which 
is devoted. to the improvement of American Agricul. 
ture. The Editor is John W. Knevele, Esq., a gen- 
tleman whose attainments as a Naturalist, and gene- 
ral scientific acquirements admirably: fil him for the 
task he has undertaken—the dissemination of. in. 
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intereat..  Rura) economy, in this country as com- 
‘pared with England, may be said to be but little 
known, so far are we in our slovenly mode of culti- 
vation behind her systematic farming. The cause, 
to heisure, is easily tu be found in. the prodigality 
with which the means of life aro.lavished here, and 
‘the ‘superior quality but inferior value. of our soil 
-rendering its thorough cultivation of less importance 
than abroad. Still the more intelligent of our farming 
interest have been for sometime endeavoring to intro- 
duce the improvements of older countries ; and publi- 
cations like the one before us, which disseminate a 
knowledge of the principles of animal and vegeta- 
ble physiology, and of chemistry as. applied to agri- 
culture, will be heartily welcomed by such as an 
seceptable, and, indeed, indispensable adjuact.— 
The first number was issued early in June, but it 
has only now come under our notice ; and we are 
happy even at so late an hour in bearing our fee. 
ble-tribute to ite merit.as an exceedingly useful and 
well conducted periodical. * 


Gop's Visrration, rrs Reasons, anp Use: a Ser- 
won, BY THE Rey. W. R. Warrrincuam.—This dis- 
course, which was pronounced in St. Luke’s Church 
on the day of humiliation and prayer, recommended 
by the Mayor and Common Council, well befits the 
present season, and might be recommended for more 
-- yeasons than one. It is-conceived in the spirit o. 
true religion, and written in a tone of manly piety, 
that: appeals: to our sympathies. But as such 
grave themes are ill suited to these light notices, 
we'can do but little mere than extract one or two 
passages, which have struck us, and refer our rea- 
ders to the perusal of the sermon itself. Few ra- 


tional persons will dissent with the whole spirit of) 


the following passage, while every one must ad- 
mire its beauty : 


Far be it from me, so much as to harbor a wish 
for the violation of the great principle of our Con. 
stitution—equal teleration, equal rights, equal in. 
fluence, proportioned to real weight and numbers, 
for all professions of religious faith ! And though 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Curist be the true, 
thé only source of all solid, lasting peace and pros- 
perity, I wou!d not even murmur a. regret that this 
great principle renders even its exclusion necessary : 
—its influence needs no strengthening by the arm of 
civil power ; like the lowly violet, it Revsithon best, 
and sheds its sweetness in most profusion, when 
left to bloom in solitude and shade —But there are 
truths, which nothing can excuse’ us from avowing 


and asserting; truths which if we were wise, we 


should make the palladiam of our strength, and 


_ which we must avow and cherish, and bind on the 
forefront of our ciyil polity ;—the sermc—Provi- 


\ 


pence—and Horiness. or THe Creator. 


Again : the preacher afterward, in asking ‘* whe- 
ther we have not sinned by carelessness of others’ 
sins? thus brings home to the heart that ab. 
sence of honest indignation which should of- 
ton kindle it against crime, but which the conven. 
tional forms of society tuo frequently stifle in its 
birth, and breaks out in the following strain of just 


_ Gnvective: 


“When wickedness bares its front in high places, 


do we wither it with the indignant frown of virtu. 
-ousdigust ? Not, Brethren, that I would sanction 


cJamorous, overt acts of opposition ! Of that we 
have already, perhaps, too much. But there is the 


‘silent influence of multitudes, each in his own place 

and station, bearing testimony against sin :—there 
_ia-the resistless force .of, joint effurt to discourage 
_ vice and destroy the instruments of corruption. 


“Where,” he asks, ‘shall these be found?” Con- 
siderations of convenience, of profit, of temporary 
quiet, he too truly observes, are allowod td stand 
_» between us and the straight, path. of rectitude; and 
»: wwe Ghd piee by refraining from disapprobation. The 
pps are Nays italicized might be quoted as an 


, 





g|we must now draw these notices to. close. 


eee mee 


our readers, we take it for granted, will be glad 
early to have some account of it. 

We have not these volumes in a sufficiently 
fect state to pronounce a decided opinion on 
merits; but this we must say, that we are exceed-| 
ingly pleased with what we have read, and think 
that the Heidenmauer (the ‘“‘Heathen Wall”—not| 
to suffer this name to be a puzzle to the circulating 
libraries) is a spirited picture ef those feudal times 
fin Germany, when the burghers were beginning to 
feé] rather than to know their influence; when the} 
usurpations of Rome began to tremble to their fall, 
and the dectrines of Luther first to awaken the 
minds of men. A very pleasant introduction is 
prefixed. Take one day for a sample. 

“[t was a bright autumnal day when we returned 
to the left bank of the Rhine, on the way to Paris. 
he wishes of the invalid had taken the appearance 
of strength, and ‘we ho to: penetrate the moun. 
tains which bound the Palatinate on its south-west 
ern side, and to reach Kaiserslautern, on the great 
Napoleon road, before the hour of rest. The main 
object had been accomplished, and as with all who 
have effected their purpose, the principal desire was 
to be at home. A few posts convinced us that re- 
pose was still necessary to the invalid. This con 
viction, unhappily as I then believed, came too late, 
for we had already crossed the. plain of the Palati- 
nate, and were drawing near to the chain of moun- 
tains just mentioned, which are a branch of the’ 
Vosges, and are known in the country as the 
Haart: We had made no calculations for such 
an event, and former experience had caused us 
to distrust the inns of this isolated portion of the 
kingdom of Bavaria. I was just bitterly regret- 
ting our precipitation, when the church-tower of 
Duerckheim peered above the vineyards ; for, on get- 
ting nearer to the base of the hills, the land became; 
slightly undulating, andthe vine abundant. As we 
approached, the village or borough promised little, 
but we had the word of the postillion that the post- 
house was an inn fit for a king, and as to the wine, 
he could give no higher eulogium than a flourish of 
the whip, an eloquent expression of pleasure for a 
German of his class, We debated the question of 
proceeding, or of stopping, in a good deal of doubt, 
to the moment when the carriage drew up before the 
sign of the Ox. A substantial-looking burgher caine 
forth to‘receive us. There was the pledge’ of good 
cheer in the ample development of his person, which 
was not badly typified by the sign$ and the hale 
earty character ef his hospitality removed all sus- 
picion of the hour of reckoning. - If he who travels 
much is a gainer in knowledge ot mankind, he 
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our habits, to the time. of dinner,:th 
enjoyed frequent opportunities of 


h h appeared ae , 
ing hints, which ap more suggested 
sesity than the love of gain, our usual’ hour-fo 
eating was named, and, by way of: ng 
subject, I asked,—* Did I not see some en 
the adjoining mountain, as we entered the 
‘We called Duerckheim a city, mein ‘Hort):re- 
joined our host of the Ox; *though none ‘ofthe 
{tis the history of this site which erginates the 
Treads: tare cimete 
The following scene of penance, for sm-attack 
apon a powerful monastery, appears to us best~cal. 
culated for separate extract ; it is @ most 
picture of the manners of the age. =) 9 
Fate ancient church of Einsiedlen (for the build- 
ing has since been replaced by-another: still | 
and more magnificent) had been raised fers . 
spot where the cell of Saint Meinard originally 
stood. The chapel, reputed to have: been conse. 


Germany a meal is uever 


x 








crated by angels, was in this revered esil, 
whole stood in om centre of the more 
edifice. It was sma in. comparison n’ with: 
which held it, but of sufficient size “te 
officiating priest, and to contain many rich 

ings .of the pious. The whole was éneased iin 
marble, blackened by time aud the ex 
lamps; while the front, and part of the 
mitted a view of the interior through’ o 
that were protected by gratings © 
elaborately wrought. In tie farther and dark éx- 
tremity of this sacred chapel were: the images/of 
the Mother and Child. Their dresses, as:ie ust 

at all much worshipped shrines, were loaded 
precious stones and plates of gold. “The ‘face*ot 
each had a dark and brenzed color: 
complexion of the far east, but which, ' 
usage connected with the association of'ar 
and destiny that are superhuman. ‘The ° 


illuminated by strong lights, in et; 
and the effect, toa mind ‘ 
impressive, and ofa singuiesly m 
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is sure tobe a loser in the charities that sweeten 
life. Constant intercourse with men who are in the 
habit of seeing strange faces, who only dispose of 
their servicea to those that are likely never to-need 
them again, and who, of necessity, are removed 
from most of the responsibilities and affinities of a 
more permanent intercourse, exhibits the selfishness 
of our mature. in its Joast attractive form... Policy 
may suggest a specious blandishment of air, to con- 
ceal the ordinary design on the pocket of the 
stranger; but it is in the nature of things that the 
design should exist. The. passion of gain, like all 
other passions, increases with indulgence, and thu 













@ ay edbtet 
- «The sacristy was empty, and they ai 
in silence, while the music of the organ 
the retiring procession of the monks, After sofme — 
delay, a door oponed, and the Abbot of 
aecompanied by Bonifacius, appet oi 
alone, with the exception of the treasurer @f the 
abbey ; and as. the place was closed, the 
that now took place was’no longer subject. 
vulgar gaze. * Thou art’ Emich, count of 
burg Leiningen,’ said the prelate, 
noble, spite of hie mesn attire, by” a 











rapacious than those in whom the desire is Jatent, for 
want of use. Our host of Duerckheim offered a 
pledge, in his honest countenance, independent ait, 
and frank manner, of his also being above the usual 
mercenarv schemes of another portion of the craft, 
who, dwelling in places of little resort, endeavored 
to take their revenge of fortune, by shewing that 
they look upon every post.carriage as-an especial 
god-send. He hada garden, too, into which he in- 
vited us to enter, while the horses were changing, in 
. way that shewed he was simply desirous of being 
henevolent, and that he cared Tittle whether we stay- 
ed an hour or a week. In short, his manner was ofan 
artless, kind, natural, and winning character, that 


do we find those who dwell on beaten roads, more’ 


























of an eye accustomed to scan a *w peni- 
tent at our shrine for wrongs done the churchjand 
for dishonor to God?” ‘I am Emicli of Lei 
holy abbot!’ ‘Dost thou disclaim the n 
be hero” ‘Anda penitent; ‘the words * 


here’ being bitterly added in a mental 
‘Phe abbot rded him sternly, for hey 
reluctance of histongue. Taking Be 
they consulted together for a 
returning to the group of pilgrims, 
‘Thon art now ina land that listeneth to” 
si¢és, Herr von Hartenburg, and it woula be 


remember thy vow and thy object): * Haste 
aaght to say?” Emich s} undid his seripy an 
sought his offerings among its scanty contents 


* This crucifix was obtain bya noble 











strongly reminded us of and whieh st unce es 
tablished an agrecable confidence that is of an invalu 
able moral effect. ‘Though too experienced blindly to 
confide in national characteristics, we liked, too, 
his appearance of German faith, and more than all 
svore we pleased with the German neatness and 











comfort, of which there nere abundance, unalloyed| w 


when a crusader. It is of jasper, as. 
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’ Emich now hesitated, but 

instant, and then laid down another 

* This vessel is suited to thy offices,’ he said, 
formed for the altar’s services.’ ‘ Lay the 

and severely in Bonife- 

ius; ‘it cometh of Limburg!" -Emich colored, 
smore in: anger than in shame, however, for in that 
age plunder was ene of the speediest.and most used 
‘means of ing wealth. - He eyed,the merciless 
abbot fi » but without speaking, ‘I have no 
more," he said ; ‘ the wars, the charges, of my house, 
and the routed brotherheod, have left me 
poor!’ : treasurer'turned to Heinrich with an 
eloquent expression of countenance. ‘Thou wilt 


remember; master treasurer, that there is no longer 


any of a powerful baron,’ said the burgo- 
master; ‘but tliat the little I havo to: give cometh of 
apoor and saddled town. First, we offer our wishes 






= the wish they may prove acceptable, 
spoons, which may be of use in thy many core- 
monies: thirdly, this candlestick, which, tho’ small, 
ie warranted to be of pure gold by jewellers of Frank- 
fort; and, lastly, this cord, with which seven of 
our chief men have grievously scourged themeelves, 
reparation of the wrong done thy brethren.’ All 
these offerings were graciously received, and the 
‘monk turned tothe others. It is unnecessary to re- 
peat the different donations that were made by the 
inferiors who. came from the castle:and the town. 
That of Gottlob was, or pretended to be, the offend- 
ing horn which had so irreverently been sounded 
near the altar of Limburg, anda piece of gold. The 

. Matter was the identical coin he had obtained from 
Bonifacias in the interview which led.to his arrest, 
and the otherwes a cracked instrament, that the 
; ‘cowherd had often essayed among his native 
ee ve eee success. In senne — 
spirit. of -reli party grew r, he often 
boasted of the manner in which he had tricked the 
Benediotines by bestowing.an instrument so useless. 
Ulrike made-her offering with sincere and meek pe- 
mitence. “It consisted of a garment for the image of| 
the Virgin, which-had been chiefly wrought by her 
“ewan fair hands, and on which the united tributes of 
her townewomen had been expended in the way 

» @f ornaments, and in stones of inferior price. The 
iously received, for the semmuhity had 


SS 


instructed in the different characters of the 
aaa erern ‘Hast thou aught in honor of 
te ded the treasurer of Lotichen. The 
widowed and childless woman endoavored to speak, 
but hiér power failed her. She laid upon the table,| 
however, a neatly bound and illuminated missal; a 
ap, that seemed to have no particular value, except} 
the tassel of gold and green, and a hunting horn ; 
all of which, with the articles named,~ had made 
part of the joad borne on the furnitare of the ass. 
* Thesoaré unusual gifts at ourshrine,’ muttered the 
monk. ‘Reverend Be ine,’.-interrupted -U}. 
rike, nearly breathless in the generous desire to 
avert pein from her friend, ‘they are extorted 
from her who gives, like drops of blood from 
the heart. This is Lottchen Hintermayer, of 
‘whom thou hast doubtless heard. The name of 

- Keottchen Hintermayer had never reached the trea- 
ear, but the sweet and persuasive raanner of 

litike prevailed. Themonk bowed, and he seemed 

} The next that advanced was Meta. The 


all appeared struck by the pallid color] . 


— eheek, and the vacant, hopeless expression 
‘a oT ae had lately been so joyous. ‘ The 
y hath been hard upon our daughter,’ said the 
eely abbot with gentleness and cencern. ‘She 
S ger reverend father,’ answered Ulrike ; ‘but 
God will temper the wind to the’shorn lamb. ‘The 
wbbet locked surprized, for the tones of the mother 
met bis ear with an arent as touching as that of the 
..worn countenence of ihe girl. ‘Is she thy child, 
" _— ‘ Father, she is; Heaven make me 
grat orits blessed gift!’ Another gaze from the 
. wondering priest, and he > pla. 
offering. 
trembled violently, and she placed a hand to 


. Drawing forth a » she laid it 
oon ray fer at is ac see 
iethis?’: he 


a 
ye 
a 
i- 


. who gazed at it in wonder. 
asked, ‘It is the image of a 
sketched.’ ‘It moansth, father,’ half 
iko, ‘thatthe heart which loved him 
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he walked aside to conceal a tear that started to his 
eye. Meta at that moment fell upon her mother’s 
breast, and was born silently from the sacristy.” 
Whereis 2 most touching and natural scene_ be. 
tween the baron and the 's wife: but, 
mere connected with the ys Of the tale, we 
would only point it out to the reader's attention : 
and must now leave the Heidenmauer till next week, 
when we shall be better able to offer our praise to it 
as awhole. Certainly Mr. Cooper loses no attrac. 
tion on new ground. 





The National Gazette says, that the last portion 
of the 23d number of the American Quarterly Re- 
view was put to press last week, and the number 
will be soon réady for distribution. The subjects ef 
Mysteries and Masonry, Mrs. Trollope’s Travels, 
the Abolition of Negro Slavery in Virginia, the Brit- 
ish Revolution of 1688, and others of general inter- 
est, are treated in detail. 
EAR ver RTT 
Li. BOE CHOLERA.” 


Reporte of the Special Medical Council of New-York. 























NEW CASES. DEATHS. 
DAYS & s * } . & 3 - s . 

~ '° = = e — 
se RE 858 8 = § 
S68 2 mw S158 2B su 8 
Ses sts sises sb 
Oo mh» OR ma > & 
friday, August 24..) 18 17 1 65 4) 8 9 21 1 1 
alurday, *‘** 25..; 20 17 0 6 6| 5 9 @ O 0 
Sunday, 3 4 oo 18° US Oe Fe. O20 
Monday, ‘* 27..;202 9 1 0 1)12 1 60 0 6 
Tuesday, ‘* 23..; 23 17 0 1 0; 9 1 @ 0 9 
Wednesday,‘ 22..; 4 16 1 0 0) 2.3 1 0 0 
TOTAL........)184 93 8 11 6) 49 38 2 2 1 





Newark, Aug. 22.—New cases 3—collapsed 2. 
Paitapetrnia, Aug. 23.—New cases 33, deaths 10. 
Pustapevruia, Aug.24.—Now cases 48, deaths 10. 

Paitapetrsia, Aug. 25—New cases 24, deaths 10. 

Pariapetrnia, Aug. 26.—New cases 30, deaths 6. 

Partape rnd, Aug. 27—New cases 21, deaths 7. 

Battrmore, Aug. 21.—Deaths 13. On the 22d, 
deaths 15. 

Rattimore, August 23.—Deaths from cholera the 
last 24 hours, 29—10 white and 19 colored persons. 

Bartimore, Aug. 25.—Deaths in private practice 
10, Hospitals 4—total 14. Of these 2 were whites 
and 10 colored persons. 

Batrmore, Aug. 27.—Deaths by cholera 23. Of 
these, 7 were white. 

Wasuineron Ciry, Aug. 22.—Within the last 4 
days 4 cases and 2 deaths. 

Wasuineton City, Aug. 23.—Noew cases 5, deaths 
/2, forthe last 48 hours. On the 25th, new cases 2, 
deaths 1, 

Norrorx, Aug. 17.—Interments were 16, only 3 
of which were white. 

Norroxix, Aug. 21.—Deaths 7, of which 1 was 
white: On the 22d, deaths 5—2 white. On the 23d, 
deaths 8—I1 white. Total in three days 20. 

Portsmourn, Aug. 17.--New cases thu last 48 
hours 17, deaths 9. On the 17th, new cases 0, 
deaths 3. 

Portsmoutnu, August 22.—No new case or death. 
On the 23d, 1 new case, fatal. The health of Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth is improving. 

Axsany, Aug. 29, noon.—New cases 7, deaths 1: 
Rervax To THe City.—A Circular from many 
of our most respeetable citizens, is published in the 
papers, inviting the return home of their towns. 
men, and the visits of strangers bent upon. bu- 
siness, willbe received with pleasure by our distant 
readers. A voucher like this is all that has been 
wanting to inspire confidence into those who gene- 
rally resort. to the city at thie épason, to attract the 


usual concourse of atrangors Hither. The cholera 


form a subject of conversation. With some melan-| 
chely and much regretted exceptions, it has; been 
found, so far as this city is concerned, to be a dis. 
ease which is only fatal with the intemperate and 
the profligate, or those who, having sashly expoped 
themselves to an attack hy an indisorest indulgence 





w belongs to God!' The abbot bawed, hestil 
fe The tnferior te aeeept the offering | ani 


| 





and neglect precautionary until too late. 
This at present is, wevfear, the largest-class: We 
have already mentioned the quantities of fruit of 
every description which are exposed for sale in the 
streete, and vublished the fresh warning of the Pré. 
sident of the Medical Council against it: his cau. 
tion, hewever, though repeated through all the pa- 
pers, and backed by instances given of the sad con- 
sequences of such folly, does not prevent -poople 
from consuming the vegetable poison: In an after. 
noon’s walk in the suburbs, you may meet. with 
troops of boys and laborers devouring green apples _ 
and unripe pears with all the relish which the pro- 
verb attributes to the eating of “stolen frait;” 
while odorous pyramids of melons on the pays- 
ments, with fragrant piles of peaches, tower up so 
temptingly, that one would think the Hucksters 
had entered into-an alliance with Cholera and the 
Sextons, te increase the bills of mortality. While 
such things be, no one can expect the entire de- 
parture of what the newspapers call ‘the gloomy 
visiter.". At the same time there is no reason 
why the cummunity at large sheuld add te his 
sullen entertainment by keeping away from their 
hones and their business. The weather in town 
is now delightful. One cannot bring himeelf to 
believe that a ruthless*distemper can continue 
its ravages under such brilliant and balmy, skies 
as those which this moment hang over us. Broad- 
way is beginning tobe dressed in smiles; peo- 
ple have ceased to look glum in Wall street, and 
you daily see fewer and fewer sour faces in Pear 
and! Water. The slips heretofore deserted by the 
river craft, are now Crowded; and the hotels, 
through which*the pulse of business may best be 
felt, are alive with strangers. May we not, thore- 
fore, safely echo the invitation to our absent towns. 
men, Return to your homes ? suf 

The Board of Health have very properly adopted 
the only remaining measure necessary to restore 
the economy of our city to its wonted state, by 
adopting the following resolution, which was pre- 
sented on Wednesday by Alderman Cebra:— 

Resolved, That in future all reports of deaths be 
reported in the usual manner by the City Inspector 
once in each week, and that the reports made by this 
Board cease. 


This is yery right; for the cases are now not suf. 
ficiently numerous to interest residents in knowing 
their number; while, small as they are, they serve 
to keep the timid from town, and continue the illu. 
sion of our living in a “‘ city of the plague.” 


aeuales ues 


Monrovia.—The brig American sailed from Nor- 
folk a few days since, with 147 emigrants from Libe- 
ria. Ofthis number, 88 were from North Carolina, 
15 from Frederick county, Va., manumitted by Mre. 
Ano R. Page, 12 from Washington City, and the.re- 
mainder from Noefulk. The Society of Friends of 
Philadelphia have contributed most liberally to this 
expedition—probably abeut $2700. The Board of 
Colonization, at Washington, intend to despatch 
three or four expeditions before winter, should the 
necessaty funds be realized. 

We leara from the African Repository that Heary 
Sheldon, Esq., of this city, has made a donation of 
two thousand dollars to the Amorican Colonization 
Society, for the establishment of a High Scliool at 
Liberiain Africa, = Phas ni 

Hamilton College. —The exercises usual at com. 
mencement were dispensed with this season at Clin 
ton, on account ef the prevalence of the Cholera at 
Utica, and consequent state of public feeling, ‘The 
degreea were. conferred in a-private- manner. Dr. 
Davia resigned'the Presidency of the institution, 
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nix Society by Mr. Wetmore, is to be published.—junderstand, ne insurance upon the ptoperty—[Na-)com i : 
[Daily Adv.} tional Intelligencer.)  ~ oi eat loa rigors? and all under the command 
Dartmouth College.—The annual Commencement| ‘ Ruling Passion strong in Death.”—Among the |Eustis of 
took place on Tuesday week. Among the exercises|singular circumstances which we have seen record- 
on occasion was an Oration before the Theolo-jed as connected with the cholera, we may mention Nt , 
} Society, by Silas H. Hill, of Brooklyn, N. ¥.|the following, which we have received from the|cholers, since which, the complaint has totally 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on|most unquestionable authority. We copy it from a|* 

the Rey. Wm. Urwich, of Dublin in Ireland, and the|letter before us, dated Princeton, N. J. August 24./in from 
Rey. Edward Robinson. The of Doctor of| We present the initials, but omit the fall names of|¥8- We march to-morrow on our route to the Mis. 
Laws on the Hon. Samuel Prentiss. The day wasjthe parties. ‘ Dr. S——r, of Pennington, was seiz- 











Tuesday, when in a collapsed state, he was manniep|#"4 he is in pursuit. They are broken, 


sissippi 
fine, the audience numerous, and the exercises un-|ed with the cholera on Monday night last, and on|time. The Indians have fled before en, diye, 


Amherst College—The Commencement at Am- 
herst College took place on Wednesday last. The 
degree of A. B. was conferred on 38 students. 

Brown University —The annual Commencement 
at Brown University, Providence, will be held on 
Wednesday the 5th of September. 

Princeton College.—The Philadelphia Gazette in- 
forms us that it is a matter of uncertainty whether 
any Commencement will be held in the ensuing au- 
tumn at Nassau Hall College in Princeton. Speech- 
es have been assigned to the senior elass; but the 
occurrence of this annual celebration will depend on 
the health of the country. 


‘ The celebrated Mr. Auduben is going to Nova 
Scotia. In Boston he received eight or ten subscri- 
bers to his new work, in addition to the Athenjum 
and Harvard College. The cost of a copy when 
completed will be $800. 

A Novel Case.—The Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer 

:—="* We have just learned that Governor Stokes 
has accepted the appointment conferred on him by 
the President, and resigned the office of Governor of 
this State. We believe this is the first occasion in 
which the office of Governor has ever been vacant, 
either by death or resignation. 

It is also reported that David F. Caldwell, Esq., 
the Speaker of the Senate, refuses to act as Gover- 
nor, in consequence ef its interference with his pri- 
vate affairs. The constitution-makes no other pro. 
vision for the case. 


The Hobart Town Almanack for the present 
ear states, that about fifty good houses have been 
ilt in Hobart Town in 1834, and about twenty in 
Launceston. Neat cottages and picturesque farm. 
steadings have also sprung up in many places, and 
public works and improvements have been carried 
on.. The increase of capital is estimated altogether 
attenper cent. Population has increased in a stil! 
greater ratio ; the whites amount to about 27,000 ; 
the blacks to from 300 to 400. The imports have 
not increased mach, but the exports have risen 30,- 
0001. chiefly in wool and oil, and amounted to 200,- 
0002. re are now five journals, three in Hebart 
Town and two in Launveston.—{Literary Gazette. } 


A selection from the Writings and Speeches of 
Lord Brovanam, with a Memoir of his Life, is about 
te be published in London. They will exemplify 
as great a versatility of talents and diversity of la- 

_ bors as have been known in the case of any one in. 
dividual.—[National Gazette. } 


Geatz, the aulic counsellor, who died lately at 
Vienna, was oné of the most distinguished and able 
men of the age. He held a high rank in the scien- 
tifie and oe world. His political writings re- 

-commended him to the partieular favor of the Prus. 
éian and Austrian governments: he drew up almost 

‘all the most important documents of the Congresses, 
and a number of state.papers of the greatest conse- 
qaence and note. 


In looking over the list of candidates for civil offi- 
cers in the Cherokee nation, as announced in the 
Pheonix, we observe the po ertting Sacra others :.— 
Sleeping Rabbit, Sweet Water, Roman Nose, and 
Parened Corn. 


A little before 12 o’clock on Sunday night, an 
alarm of fire roused us from. our first slumbers. It 

. proved to be at the Union Hotel, in Georgetown, 
. which extensive range of buildings was entirely de. 
, in spite of all the exertions of the citizens 
fire engines. The fire was first seen issu. 
the roof by the watchman in the street; and 
ing is so lofty that the engines, though well 
from the Canal, could not throw the water 
so as te act effectively against the spread 
- The property thus destroyed has been 
believe, as high as a hundred thousand 
the buildings are believed to have cost 
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property.”—/[ Phila. (jaz.] 

Accidents.—A small sail-boat overset in the East 
River on Saturday noon, opposite Brooklyn. Four 
boats put off to the rescue of one person, who ftoat- 
ed down the river with.the boat ;—-he was saved.— 
The spectaters thought one mau was drowned. — 
(Gazette. ] 

Melancholy Disaster.—A letter to a gentleman in 
this city, dated in Ohio, the 23d inst. states, that 
some part of the Bridge erecting acrossthe Maskin- 


, |gum, at Zanesville, fell, and killed twelve persons, 


and badly wounded eight others.—[Gazette.] 
' Anti-Fumigation.—On the 21st inst., in the city 


to Miss W——zg, to whom he had been engaged for|424 in a state of starvation, and are done forever, 
some time past—in order that she might inherit his . 


[From the Washington Globe.] ; 
Inpian Warn.—The official information has been 
ee on ' rte th BEM a 
EAD Qrs. let A. Corpea, eat’n Army, 
Prairie du Chien, Aug. 25th, 1832. 
Sir—I have the honor to to that I 
a select body of troops, consisting of the “i 
under Col Taylor, four handred in number, part of 
Henry’s, Posey’s, and Alexander's brigades, ar 
Dodge’s battalion of mounted volunteers, 
in all to thirteen. hundred men, andi 
upon the trail of the enemy, and pursued it by a for- 
ced march through a mountainous and di coun. 
try, till the merning of the 2d inst., when we 


£ 


of Boston, a man named Joseph Dominick, a hack up with his main body en the left bank ef the 


driver by profession, was compelled, by a mulctuary 


ing a segar in the street. 


Owning a husband.—The Charleston papers speak 
of the execution of a colored man named William, 
the husband and the property of Mary Cennor. 


Mormonism has broken out in Lynn, Mags. and 
has carried off several persons. 


An Englishman, named John Glen, aged 40 years, 
was drowned at Providence last week, by being ac- 
cidentally knocked frem on board a small boat by 
the boom. 


Fatal Accident—A girl named Ann Gillespie 
died very suddenly one day last week at Greenville 


taking a solution of cerresive sublimate by mistake 
instead of Congress Water. She lived but a few 
hours after drinking the poison.—[Troy Budget.] 


Execution —Sovereign, the man who killed his 
wife and six children some time last winter, in Lon. 


place on the 13th instant. 


William Bly, of Danvers, was on Wednesday pro- 
secuted before J. W. Proctor, Esq., of Danvers, for 
using profane and obscene language in the public 
streets of said town, on Monday last, and grossly 
insulting those who endeavored to point out to him 
the impropriety of such conduct ; and was fined $5 
and costs, by virtue of the by-laws of said town. 
—(Salem Gazette.] 


A Scalping Editor.—The following appears in the 
Galenian of the lst instant :-— 

We have heard from a number of gentlemen who 
were in the late battle with the Indians, that the edi- 
tor of this paper was fortunate enough to kill and 
scalp two Indians, before the engagement commenc- 
ed in the evening. It appears that he went in advance 
of the army some distance, for about half a day, in 
close pursuit of three Indians, until he had got them 
in a good position for attack. He then asked for five 
men to assist him in killing them—his request was 
deubly granted by Gen. Dodge, who sent to his aid 
tenmen. They continued to pursue them—the edi- 
tor in advance—who came up within twenty paces 
of the hindmost Indian, ‘and shot him through the 
body, the ball entering immediately below the heart. 
By one of our informants, who was close at hand 
when the editor shot andscalped his Indians, we re- 
ceived the scalps, sent us. 

Our informants state that after the first Indian 
had received the contents of the editor's short gun, 
(a hall and three hnckshet) he staggered back « few 
paces, leaned against a tree, levelled his piece, fired 
agd wounded one of our men before he fell, although 
the load had passed entirely through his body! It 
issaid he played the part of a Tactician in « consi- 
derable degree. 

It is not ——- - to ane ory a 
pons more potent than goose |—and, when 
they do, it is the duty of the press, taking precedents 
for example, to note thém.—{ Ep. pre, tem. | 

Tue Axnmy—We have been politely favored with 
the following extract of a letter from an officer of 
ara: _ At the date of this letier there were ten 





Corners, Washington county, in consequence of 


don township, Upper Canada, was executed at that) 


sissippi, nearly opposite the mouth of the Toway, 


order, to pay two dollars and costs of court for smok- which we attacked, defeated, and dispersed, with a 


loss on his part of about 150 men killed, 39 women 
and children prisoners—the precise number could 
not be ascertained, as the greater portion was slain 
after being forced into the river. Our loss in killed 
and wounded, which is stated below, is very small in 
comparison with the loss of the enemy, which s 

be attributed to the enemy’s being forced from 
positions by a rapid charge at the commencement and 
throughout the engagement—the remnant of the 
enemy, cut up and disheartened, crossed to the 

site side of the river and has fled into the ric 
with a view, it is supposed, of joining Ke-o- 

and Wapello’s bands of Sacs and Foxes. + 

The horses of the rye a being exhausted 
by long marches, and the regular troops 
« Mens . was not thought advisable to continue 
pursuit ; indeed a stop to the further effusion of blood 
seemed to be called for till it might be ascertained if 
the enemy would not surrender. __ Bred > 

It is ascertained from our prisoners that the enemy 
lost in the battle on the Ousconsin 68 kilfed and x 
very large number wouoded ; his whole lose does 
not fall short of three hundred ; after the battle on 
the Ousconsin the enemy’s women and children, and 
some who were dismo a, in iene make — 
escape by descending the river, but 
ures oe taken by Capt. Loomis and Gen. Street, 
Indian Agent, thirty-two women and children and 
four men have been captured, and some 15 men killed 
by the detachment under Lieot. Ritner. 

The day after the battle on this river, I fell down 
with the regular troops to this place yg water, and 
the mounted men will join us to-day. _ It is now my 
purpose to direct Ke-o-Kuck to demaffd a surrender 
of the remaining principal men of the hostile . 
which from the large number of women and ¢ ) 
we hold as prisoners, I have every reason to believe 
will be complied with. Should it net, they sheald 
be pursued and subdued, a step Major General Scott 
will no doubt take on his arrival. 1 cannot spesk 
teo highly of the brave conduct of the regular and 
volunteer forces engaged in the last battle re fa- 

iguing march that it; as soon.as the te- 
rae of the officers Bh perenes rigades and corps are handed 
in, they shall be submitted with further remarks. 

5 killed and 2 wounded 6th Inf. , 

2 wounded 5th Inf. ‘ : 

1 Capt. 5 privates Dodge’s battalion, mounted. 
1 Lieut. 6 privates, Henry’s. 


1 private wounded, Alexander’s 

1 private Posey’s. iBe 

have the honorto be, &e. 
H. Arxrnson, Bt. Brig. Gen. U. 8. A. 


Masor Generar Macoms, 


Commander.in-Chief, WashingtonCity. 










We are sorry to learn that a most a 
cident occurred in this city on Saturday: 
by which Miss » & visiter in 


from Alexandria lost her 
horseback, and the horse 
threw herself from it, fell on her 
her scall. She was carried to Gen. Jones's 


hich the accident and 
[te cour of the Wash. Intel] 
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Tus Inpiax Wan—lin- - report which reached)schooner Enterprize, Lieutenant Downing, were — ‘several rode distant -from any building or 
hereeday'or two since, ters: from. St. Louvis| Buenos Ayres, JuneQ27. 





Vivinity, and which we copied from the Journal 
mmerce, two events seem to linve been ton. 


_ The sloop of war Lexington sailed from Men- 
tevideo on the Gth June, for Rio de Janeiro. 


Fon 4 ' ; ther, and withal considerably exaggern. The Post Office heretofore known as Bullville, 


tod» The: affairs:in which the steamooat Warrior 
i# Srigiged; turns out to have been of very little 
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whole -uoder General Atkinson, crossed over ! 
; rk nde of the Ouisconsin, at Helena, on|/(C*yuga Republican.] 
and 29th ult,. “Marchi 
d the great Indian trail, 
wards the Mississippi, A forced march 











ing N. W.to 


i that the Indians had gone to the Mississippi, then 


of the river. They 
send a canoe on 


the. amboat, ne 
t.do so he would fire. upon 


The ‘other engagement, which was much more 

sactrous tothe Indians, is thus stated in the Com- 
ial Advertiser : 
“Phe Steamboat Wallace, which arrived at St. 


is.on the 10th inst, brought information that the ve nl Figur el cae pecan alg ftes-4 mates grandson of the General ; and Mr. Barnet, our Con- 


four d 


Orange Co., has beon changed to Cadiz. re 
~ New Post Office.—A Post Office has been estab- 
lished at-Afcole, Geauga Co. Ohio, by that name, and 


i This thus stated in an extra from the John Wilkeson, Esq. appointed Postmaster. 


Launch—The ship Alabamian was launched from 


10 commanded the Guard on|the ship yard ot Mesers. Webb & Allen this morning. 
or, reports that about 40 miles up the) She js of 400 ions burthen, built for Messrs. E. D 
river they saw the Sacs and Foxes to 4| fluribut & Co., for one of the Mobile packets, and 
muinber—he presumes their whole force}ig be commanded by Capt. C. Doan. 

ve men—on the bank 


ry New City.—We understand that the Hon, Dan- 
iol. Wobetor,.Stephen..White, and Gou. William H. 





puIC 


ae ny “|Sumner, have purchased the island in our harbor 
o-be would fire upon them and did oe ad. called Williams’ Island, for $70,000, fort © parpose 
The re the oe sah: 4 Loney oa up a little city for sammer residences, The streets 
6 six pounder <. saw some, but not 


of erecting dwelling. houses thereon, and building 


have been already laid out, and the buildings will 
be commenced forthwith.—[Bosion Gazette.] 


ye old, lead.|gainst a new counterfeit bill for $2 on the Manhat- 


gaviest growth, and bushes of thorn and prickly) Fracas at the Charlestown Navy-Yard.—We un- 
athe 4th night of the march, the spies learn-| derstand that an unfortunate affair occurred at the 
Navy-Yard, in Charlestown, one day this week.— 


distant, and intended to cruss the next| Lieut. Hemans,.of the Erie, had some words with 





morning, August 2d. After a halt of a few hours,/the Purser, and finally strack him, when the Purser 
1 sh was resumed, and after going four miles,|stabbed him in the back with his dirk. The wound 


a jes Came in sight of the enemy's picket guard.) was not very severe. We learn that Commodore 





bg so 
Mizected to: march to the-right, above the Indian en. 
ampmen jo the bank. General Henry, on the 
ten, serene in the main trail of the enemy; and 

. the U 


ted. States Infanir 






a 


ng commenced between them at about 500 


and General Dodge’s 


an abrupt precipice. The enemy 
riven back in every direction. Some suc- 

a slough of the Mississippi, 
158 | he battle lasted three hours.— 
Fifty of the women and children were taken prison. 
ers, and many were accidentally killed. The [n- 
diane must have lost in killed 150—American loss 
27. . Black Hawk was reported to have gone up the 
_ fiver on this side, in the heat of the battle. He left 
- all his valualiles, certificates from the British, &c.— 
Gen. Atkinson, with the U..8. Infantry, arrived at 


| in-swimmin 


yards wide. 


y James B. Richardson, Esq. to run Bertram, 
Jan. and Little Venus sgainst Andrew and Bon- 


that place.—-j Southern Patriot. ] 


rth, af soon| New Counterfeits.—The publie are cautioned a- 
a ’ 


tan Company. . The number ig 2210, date 24th Feb. 
ced, leaving the baggage, over a con.|1830, signed M. Gelson, Pres’t. Cashier, Robt. 
ies of mountains, covered with woods of| White, The counterfeit is very well executed. 


sets O’Blue, four mile heats, carrying one hundred 
pounds for each, for $5000 a-side, each race half 

; ; _|torfeit. ‘The race to be run. over the Washington 
tppaps marched in thé centre. “In this orde: Course, in Charleston, on the Monday and Tuesday 
week preceding the firet.day of the annual races at 


The brig Indas, arrived at Madeira 17th July, 
from Baltimore, in lat. 34 N. long. 66 W. fellin with|ter, With the mazes of European politics’ we have 
the schooner Franciv Ann, from Edenton, N. C., 
bound to Martinique, full ef water, having swamp-|bad government we cannot make ourselvesia party ; 
ed in a heavy gale, and lost two or three of her|with the success of this or that faction we can have 
crew, viz.: Bean, Sea. of England; Blake, boy,/no sympathy; but with the great principles ot Ra- 
slave—the remainder having lashed themselves in|tional Liberty, of Civil and Religious Liberty, those 
the rigging were taken eff the wreck by the master/principles for whieh our guest fought by the sides of 


tree. Mr. Butchelder had, a few moments previous, 
heen standing near, but had turned to: :go to: the 
house, when the tlash came accompanied by a report, 
he instantly tarned round, saw the young maw lying 
apon the ground, and hastened to him, but: the 
spark. of- life was ‘entirely extinct. His hat was 
thrown off, and was rent in pieces—as.if held at 
the muzzle of a field piece—his hair singed consider. 
ably—the skin on his neck broken as if by a‘heavy 
bruize, and .marks-of. the electric fluid were. visible 
on his body down to his -knee, at which place.the 
fluid appeared to pass off to the ground. Hiv clothes 
were much torn and scorched.—[Newhope, N. H. 
Spectator.) . 2 
S| 

. > LFrom: the. Daily Advertiser.}........ : 

Ceresration in Paris oy THE Fourtu.or Juty.— 
The Amerscans in Paris, to the nuntber of eighty, 
sat down to a splendid dinner on the Fourth of 
July, at Lointier’s, Rue: Richelieu; to celebrate:the 
Anniversary of Independence. Samuel F, B..Morse, 
the President of the Academy of Design, was the 


Mr, Frederick Kellogg, of this town, was instant.|Presi‘ent of the day, and James Fenimore Cooper, 
ly killed on Thursday last, by being thrown from 
his horse. The horse reared and pitched forward, |General Lafayette ; Mr. Ri ros, SRS 5 
when Mr. K., fell npon his head, and died instantly.|'8*¢"; General Bernard, Aid te the King; Messrs. 


Vice President, bE | the inva guests er 
ives, our Envoy and Min- 


G. W. Lafayette and Oscar Lafayette, son and 


sul. Citizens from almost every State were present. 
The Editors of the Daily Advertiser have received 
the following order of the proceedings from a friend 
in Paris: ’ 

Gen. Lafayette was on the right, and Mr. Rives 
on thie left, of the President. Professor Hovey, of 
Amherst College, invoked the blessing. The fol- 
lowing are the thirteen regular toasts that were 
drunk on the eccasion: 

1. The Festival we celebrate—A healthful memo. 
rial of the origin and principles of the Government. 
Bafore giving the second toast the President rose, 
and made the following observations: 


500! Bainbridge immediately caused the parties to be ar-|. \ 1 cannot propose the next toast, Gentlemen, so 
as ng ta tag! Oa er ue rested.—{ Bunker Hill Aurora.} 

n from hill to hill, and retreated to their : Sig ‘ : 
- Generals Alexander and Perry were i omens Anfermarien-- & saleinge bee been of; day enjoy, above the thousands, and { may say hun- 


intimately connected with the last, without advert- 
ing to the distinguished honor and pleasure we this 


dreds of thousands of our-countrymen, who are.at 
this moment celebrating this great National Festival: 
the honor and pleasure of having at our boatd our 
venerable guest on my right hand, the Hero whom 
two worlds claim as their own. Yes, gentlemen, 
he belongs to America as. well asto Europe. He is 
our fellow-citizen: and the universal voice of our 
country would cry out against us, did we not mani- 
fest our nation’s interest in his person and charac- 


nothing todo; to the changing schemes of good or 


du Chien on the evening of the 4th, in the of the ndus, and brought to Madeira. It is pre-jour Fathers, and which he has steadily maintained 


_ Warrior, for which place the whole army had start. 





ied, . Gen. Scott and staff left Galena on the 6th in the achooner Aspasia, bound to Charleston, S. C, 


Warrior, to join Gen. Atkinson at Prairie du Chien. 


+  Mysteay Sorvep.—The Commorcial of last eve-|‘Trimble of this cit 


sumed they will return to the United States in the/for a long life, “through good report and through 


evil report” we do symputhize. We should. not. be 


The schooner James Monroe, of and from Rap-|Americans if we did not sympathize with them, nor 


pahannock, with 3000 bushels wheat, for Wood &|can we compromise one iota of tnese principles, and 


was driven on Hampton Bar, |preserve our self-respect as loyal American citizens. 


‘a ntains: the following, in reference to the|!9ta inst. during a hoary blew, and thumped so vio-|They are the prineiples of order and good govern- 


@udden‘departare on Thursday of the pilot boat 


cargo totally lost. 


lently that apart of her bottom was knocked out.|ment, ef obedience to law ; the principles which un- 
er : She was: afterwards hauled ashore on the beach of|der Providence have made our country unparalleled 
about which there has been so much spec-/(}id Poiet, where she lies in a sinking condition 


oR bee 


This man, whose name, as he signs it 


;|in prosperity, principles which rest not in visionary 
theory, but are made palpable by the sure test of ex. 


Accidental Drowning. —A boy about 11 years of |Periment and time. 


Meneaths io Coonteat Polari, was yesterday dischar-|age, (the youngest of two who were yesterday about| But, gentlemen, we honor our guest as the staunch 
detention under process from the U. S.|the city playing on the violin) fell from a tow boat|2"deviating defender of these principles, of our prin- 


and was simultaneously delivered up to the|at the watering place, and was not again seen. 
agent of the Dutch arama § the Chevalier Huy-|family were on board the boat, awaiting its depar-|¢4 them? Has he ever beon knownto.waver2:Gen- 
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since i him. He was immediately put on t 60. . Ra d attended 
Sound Woe pilot Goat Gazette, which was chartered wep yale he vegas we fe 


jw ‘and the younger Hays, have a¢-| oplectic fit, fell from 
- It is noteu 


and 


Soin Cone, en 


aor of this State,|ture for New York.—{Aib. Eve. Jour.) : 


ie expired.—[ Norwalk Gazette.] 
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lightning. | etruck he was at. 
Se, Oe a8 we, be ape ae & 
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his wagon, and immediately tide; ‘aid 


The |¢'ples, of American principles. . Has: he ever dsert- 


tlemen, there are some men, some too who:would 


roe eta Dia" eer" ty Weindialy wish to direet public opinion, who are like the buoys 
time| afternoon, 19th inst. Mr. Hezekiah Raymond, aged 


on tide water ; they float up or down as the current 
sets this way or that way. Ifyou ask at-an emer- 


aptist mibet. | ency, where they are, we cannot tell you;.we 
' ing on that day in his usual health. While return.|"° yy hg FOU; :we must 
ylor, jr. Keoper|ing heme with his family he wastaken with an ap (Stine moon, the way of thewind, the tien ere 


then we may guess where you will find 
them. But, ‘ge ; Our guest: isnot of this 
his 


Mr. John M. Nugefit, formerly of New-York, and| fickle class. He is‘ Tower amidst the: waters-bi 
for many years a resident of this city, was drowned | foundation is upon @-rock; ‘he. moyes not with.the 
‘jon Sunday afternoon, while bathing with his son, in|ahb dali Gaaial thaadeolen >the aan 
me egg ae briek-yard.—{New Orleans the waters: may rise, and even dash above::his, 








jor they: ide at:his feet, still he: 


fo MM flat condense we pe io here eon 
Breoks endell, was instantly twenty years stands there nov 
in thejrwinds have ewegt by him, the waree have 
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T ni Pin the snows of winter have lighted upon, 

ut still he is there. I ask you therefore to drink, 
a= To a name long interwoven with history, which 
staods ‘uneclipsed in its brightest pages, unsullied 
in ste .darkest— Lafayette.” 
“ This speech was interrupted with applause at al. 
most.every sentence, and the sentiments greeted by 
nine,olieers.. The band played the Parisienne, afier 
which the Generai rose_and replied. 

After having expressed his acknowledgments for 
the toast, aud the manner in which it had been 
received, he thus continued in a feeling manner : 
of While on this happy day, my 55th commemora. 
tion.of our great Fourth of July, lam delighted to 
breathe among.you, an American atmosphere ; it 
retraces at ance to my mind the youthful recollection 
of a first, patriotic Jove, the filial and fraternal emi-- 
sion. of friendships formed in times. of trial and dan 
ger... It.also retraces. the subsequent forty years o 
unshaken affection, confidence, and solicitude, be 
stowed-by the American people upon an absent, 
adopted son, and more lately, an unparalleled, daily, 
hourly welcome of tnore than thirteen months thro’ 
the twenty-four States of the Union, which in a con- 
tinued series, have come to this. very moment, to 
cheér a grateful heart. And, while I most feelingly 
enjoy the marks of your approbation, expressed in 
such flattering terms by our honorable President, | 





am happy to acknowledge that the proudest day of 


‘my life has been that day of my solemn reception in 
the bosom of Congress, when their President, in the 
namie of the people of the United States, did official- 
ly declare, that every sentiment, every act of my 
long eventful life, has proved worthy of a disciple 
‘of the American School. 

‘Well may the people of the United States sym. 
pathize ia the progressive liberties of Europe ; well 
-may we, as American citizens, take a pride in the 
endeavors in the several nations on this side of the 
Atlantic, to imitate, as far as their own circum 
stances can admit, those institutions which have 
insured to the United'States a greater share of prac- 
tical liberty, legal order, public and individual se- 
curity, and development of industry, than has ever 
been known in the annals of mankind. And amidst 
those. testimonies of sympathy, after I had former 
: unities. to acknowledge the high. and affec- 
tionate marks of approbation for the French great 
week. of July, 1830, so very splendidly displayed 
throughout the United States; let me on this day 
do justice to the generous interest they have taken 
inthe cause of heroic Poland; let me particularly 
‘express my gratitude for the assistance I have re 
“eoived from the committee at Paris, in the appropri- 


ations of American donations, and pay a tribute of 


esteem and thanks to Doctor Howe, for his execu. 
‘tion of the mission entrusted to him, when cerrying 
material and moral comfort inte the heart of the 
Cantonments established by Prussia on their eastern 
frontier, to the unfortunate and patriotic soldiers of 
Poland; he has caused high credit and warm bless- 
ings to be poured opon the American name. . And 
now, Gentlemen, I shall give you a toast :—Repub- 
lican Institutions ; the prolific daughters of Ameri- 
can: Independence.” 


Then followed the other regular toasts : 

3. The People, the Institutions, and the President 
-“ the United States. “Order is Heaven’s first 
. w.” 
' 4 The King of the French and the French na- 
tion. 
: an The Union: we calculated its value till figures 


6. The memory of Washington. (Drank stand- 


ing.) 
i. The Army and Navy. Citizens doubly pledged 
to Liberty and the Country. 
~ &, To' the memory of the dead of the Allied Army 
of 1778, and to the health and happiness of the sur- 
vivors. 
+ LQy Phe city of Paris; admiration for its courage, 
et for its arts, and thanks for its hospitality. 
~ 40. Person, Opinion, aad Property. May our 
rare ever respect the two first, and protect 
‘ AL“"Phe three estates of the Republic; the Pal- 






brought to our city this suunmer—a single specimen 
shot at Catskill. 


“The worthy representative of the artists of the 
country.” Mr. Morse returned his thanks. The 
Vice ident was then given; ** James Fenimore 
Cooper, the'stauneh, u promising defender of 
the distinctive principles of his country,” which was 
received with the greatest applause. To which:Mr. 
C. returned his thanks. ‘Tlie Committee of arrange:} 
ments was: also given, who deserved the g wt 
credit for their services, and replied to by Mr. Mc 
Crackan. Sore ae Rae gS" 

Many piquant Volunteers were given. The com. 
pany separated at an early hour. — 

il 
MISCELLANY. 








[For tue New York American.) _ 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Mr, Editor: While copying inte my common- 
place book the article you quoted from. the Albany 
Evening Journal on the 22d, announcing the fact 
jthat many horses and horned cattle had died in Sa- 
ratoga county, whose bodies upon examination after 
death preeented appearances analogous tu those ex- 
hibited by the cadavres of persons deceased of chole 
ra, it ocearred to me that it might not be without 
interest to you or your readers to have a few ex- 
tracts from my Journal on matters appertaining to 
things in general, but more particularly to Natural 
History. 
You doubtless remember that the Ourang Outang, 
recently arrived in Philadelphia, died of a disease 
clusely resembling cholera. 
In our own city the musca domestica, common 
horse-fly, has been much less common this season 
than I remember in twenty years. It is most pro 
bably owing to the cleanliness of our streets, and 
less travel, and consequent dimiaution during the 
month of July of horse-manure, one of the most 
prolific hotbeds fer the production or generation of 
larva. 

Although we have had frequent rains during the 
last weeks, the museca pluvialis, usually seen to crowd 
the air in dances previous to showers, has not been 
seen more than three cr four times singe the begin- 
ning of cholera—say Ist of July. 
The musca aurata, a fly with a highly bronzed and 
shining thorax, that is usually common this month 
in the gardens and around our peach and other fruit 
trees, particularly during the heat of hoon, has 
scareély been seen in the country. A few were seen 
by me one day, in the very heart of our city, in Wall 
street. ; : 
The culex (or gnat) is usually here in July and 
August: not a specimen has ceme to hand this year. 

The scarabeus or (kaiper) has not visited our par- 
lors sans ceremonie, as usual, this summer. 
Among the birds [ have made but few observations. 
The falco fulvus (or ring tailed eagle) has been 


The falco legopus, the rough legged or black leg 
hawk, (F. L. Hawks,) with white feathers in the 


nal, of the: 30th June, makes olic ’ 
ment, worthy of the notice of Mrs. T 
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It is a- matter of notoriety, that ‘both-a 
the 7 a ’ . ; 


boasting also» e:high: 
personal attractions which tend 


players at'the ‘ ) pea-an 
thimble blackguards infesting the Course. .;One,o 
them (a Countess of onblemished nam 
uisite beauty) is known to hay ‘eet € 
in a gambling booth at 
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Of 


useful ‘lesson om 
ed on all sides, by 
contact ba ‘the moat flagrant: 
polis. That a woman, whatever’ her Tait 
husband is addicted to the tar!, may shi a in the 
citement constantly astir around her, triu 

his triumph, and gratified by his success, even to 
occasional hazard of a bet, we can well 
A winter passed at Meltom initiates. many, 
fair one into the arcana of field spore, Se nsp 

her with involuntary ardor in the cause ;’ but ‘when 
we hear of Lady So-and-so’s book, or of Misa: — 
proving a defaulter, we begin to think that Free. 
sonry would extend its prohibitions to the: 

the betting room, and exclade the fairest of G 
creation from such vile associations.” 


the 


o> oe 
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Emrenation.—The Earl of Stirling, with the view 
of fulfilling the intentions of the original charters 
granting to his ancestor (the first Earl) the pro: 
vinces of Nova Scotia, Canada, and other 
possessions in North America; intends to m 
an allotment of 48,000 acres of the waste | 
cated lands of Lower Canada or New 
to twenty-five Trustees, for the use of the 

Great Britain, to be located thereon, in such 

tions as the Trustees shall deem most expe and 
beneficial to the poor.— [Court Journal.}* -\) 2» ss 
. [Would it not be as well for the Earl of? 

first to obtain possession of the land which he is se 
liberal in alloting to others?) © eleiineiaiataie 










POETRY. 





[For the New York American.] 
TO AN APPLE, . 
Found upon the person of e young gentleman who died ef 


1 may not eat thee—no, 1 may not eat thee, 
Yet I not less thy rich possession ptize— 
Harshly howe’er these cholera times they treat thee, - 
Dear as their apples art thou to these eyes. 
What though with corn and cucumbers they blend thee,... 
* While Flora and Pomona they proscribe, 
Telling of evils direst that attend thee, 
Which with thy delicate juices we imbibe, 





tail—though usually with us every month in the 
year, living on small birds aud offals—has becn seen 
but once in many weeks. OxsseRvER. 





Demanp For Counrry Cousins.—Never were coun- 
try cousins in so great demand as during these chol 
era times. Their value now is most fully apprecia. 
ted. It is mighty convenient, when cities are over- 
run with the pestilence, to have some strong held in 
the country to flee to. Relations of every grade, on 
such an occasion, assume their just value ; and many 
of those who, a few weeks ago, were considered 
below par, have latterly been thought worthy of a 
premium. The humblest forty-fifth ceusin, who is 
blessed with a little house-room and a spare bed, m 
the country, is now by no means to be sneezed at. 


ned ‘and disowned on account Of their rusticity, are 
now acknowledged and embraced with the miost re- 


in the streets of the city, they would not have been 
turned away, and blushed to recognize them. Oh, 




















“pity 







‘the Schoolhouse, and the Press. 
«: 412. American. ristocracy,; that of Nature, which 
; 13.: The wedded interest of every really American 


3 Home, for better for worse. 


the frights! they would have oxclaimed—it’s enough 









to be claimed as relations. 
One of the kings of France, whose pa 





markable cordiality. Formerly, if they had been met 
known: their more polished relations would have 


to give one the horrors to look at them, much more 
mpered taste x . 

could scarcely be satisfied, at Versailles, with the| |, © | | The Intellect at 
richest dainties, ate raw turnips with great relish, at} ~ “A-—iitdo k 
Y i chase. |. ».22 


Still who can look tpon those rosy blushes, 
Daintily glowing over thy face of green, 

Like the warm hue a summer lake that flushes, 
When cloutls at sunset o’er its bosom lean, 


Nor long, with moistening lips, thy skin so tender 
Close and more closely in their folds to press, j 
Till thou absorbed shouldst all thy substance render, 
And melt away in that one warm caress, 
Who that had taken thee from Elia’s fingers, 
And gazed the while upon those perilous eyes, 
Whose light once seen within the memory lingers 
Till trom the heart each fond remembrance dies—— 
Who could resist with such an Eye to lurehim, . * 


Whose glance hath eloquence beyoid allbreath, ~ 


Those country relations, who were formerly shun-| __ eee ES Oe eee repeater ‘cure him, 


And knew, like our great sire, te taste were deaths, 
P.8.—Yes, ah like him, bewildered, blind with beaary, 
In one wild moment lost each sense of duty, a 
Murmured thy gentlename and ate to die, «  — 

Why did not love which ruined me, remind me 

Of the ead difference *twixt oar mournful fete, 
dying leave this love'lér Eve Dehindme, | ~ 
it4 Dos bia: eee est seed oh hats 
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ine, the rearing of Bilk, and Agri- 
generally, in addition to its former variety of 
ing matter. Its leading eharacter, however, will con- 
heretofore—that of advocate and promoter of internal 


'$3, to single anbecribers, or to companies of ten, $2} 











for two copies for two years at one time, or remit 
se oe 
“:-¥- POSTMASTERS who are friendly to, and willing to 


ton for their services. ASI 


we 





advance. 
toenher of the above papers, may be 
ipestags ) to the Publisher, 
“""D. K. MINOR, No. 35 Wall-street, New-York. 
CRs ~~ MARRIAGES, 


D—At Courtland, Alab. William V. Chardavoyne, of 
New-York, to Mies Martha Watkins, of the former place. 








! by the Rev. Mr. Greenwood, Gilbert Stuart New-| 


William Sullivan. 
Melone, on Seven Auguat 2ist, by the Rey. J. Howland 
urch, 


‘Rector e: Triaity C Plattsburgh, Mr. Boswel Green, 
: jor to Miss Marthe Louisa, ter of Francis L. Ha- 
on all ef Malone aforesaid. 
be - , Zist August, by the Rev. John Al’Burtis, Alfred 
— ., to Miss Susannah, 3d daughter of Wm. Al’Bur- 
tis, Esar.. all of this city. 
On Monday morning, the 20th instant, by the Rev. Dr. 


Power, Mr. ward ©. Mathews, of this city, to Miss Ellen, 


ten Has London, to Miss Sally Williams Sullivan, daughter 
_ of ~ 


of Mr. John W. Berry, of Paterson, N.J. 


joke DEATHS. 
DIED-—On Thareday, 23d August, John Onderdonk, M. D. 


"Th yy morning, 23d August, of a painful illness, Lemuel) 

-Qastevius, infant son of F. 8. Winston, aged 10 months. 
On-Baturday morning, Sue. 8 , Daniel Hawxhurat, aged 17 

Seetesee ot the late Daniel Hewxhuret, and grandson of H. B 


~ On afternoon, Aug. 24, of summer complaint, infant 
son at Mr oseph c. 8 ms aged 18 months. - . 
morning, of teething, Myra Eliot, daughter of D 


KR aged 17 months and 10 days. 
‘ 7 thorning, of apoplexy, Stephen Hoyt, in the 49th 
. At 18. this morning, of typhus fever, in the 23d year 


of herage, Catharine, wife of Edward Giles. 
On Tuesday morning, Aug. 27, after a severe illness, Sarah 
Cotten, daughter of Horace Holden, r. aged six years. 
At Brooklyn, on Thursday, Aug. 23, Mrs. Martha Rodman, 
widew of Thomas Rodman, Exqr., aged 80 years. 
Oa Friday, 10th inst. at the residence of his father in Cathe- 
county, Wm. Horatio, son of Samuel Law- 


Eeq. years. 
is Vergennes. Vt.on the 22d Aug. of Cholera, Miss Jane C. 
At 


bees aged 16 years, of this city. 
usqueto Cove, L. I. on Tuesday evening last, Aug. 23th, 
et billieue fever, Mr. George G. Jones, aged 43 years, formerly 


of Boston. . 
On the luth.Aug. Mrs. Magdalene Adams, aged 97 years, at 
the residence of her daughter, Mrs. Ann Carpenter, in Ger- 


@nthe 2xh Ang. in Newlin township, Miss Martha Harlan, 


35 years. 
, ja on Tuesday morning, Aug. 28, of consump- 
tiem, in the 833d year of her age, Lucy T. Lewis, wife of D.P. 
late of New-Bedford, Mass. 

“On Tuesday afiernoon, of decay, Mrs. Elizabeth Franks, it 

the 69th year of her age. 
On Sundayevening, Aug: 2%h, of Rpopiexy, Aime Brandt, 

‘Watchmaker. in the 66th year of his age. 

- On Tuesday, at 4 o'clock, Thomas 8. Gravenstine, aged 21 


7 On the Qist Aug. at Cincinnati, Mrs. Catharine Woodruff, 
wie ef Mr Archibald Woodraff. 

At the City of Mexico, on the 21 July, after a short iliness, 
$5th year.of his age, Mr. Lewis Anthony Besson. 

Rie de Janeiro, on.the 2h of June last. Captain Robert 

a % 42 years, late master of the brig Massachusetts, 
of New- 
Selene. Hes. Moses Hurd, aged.86, one of the heroes 


township, Pe. on the 221 Aug. Mr. William 
Green, aged about 45 years. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLES. PASSENGERS! 

ly to the 9th August, inclusive. AH Ssnior, from » Wee tntiee'D Flore, from 37 

Ingersoll, of Boston; Wm: Wilson, of do.; F Joan Franee, 


» from London—Mr. Barker and 
owiiy. ape pr and family, Mr. Roe and family, B Mart and 
daughter, 140 in the steerage. . 
In the brig John & Margaret, from London—P Hamphrey ana 
Mr Everis, and 80 in the steerage. 

In the schooner Live Oak, trom Laguyra—Edward McCloug, 
Esqr of Phiiadelphia. ' 





= 


yg The EXCHANGE HOTEL, Ne. 10 and 12 Broad street, 
New-York, by D. D. HOWARD, has been refitted, and isnow 
in readiness to receive his friends from all parts of the Union. 

He has also fitted up a Mausion House, In a delightful situa- 
tion, on the high bank of the East River, about 4 miles from 
Wall-street, where his friends may enjoy the delightful air of 
the country, and stiil be within a convenient distance from ‘the 
city al 6& 


i WEBB’S CONGRESS HALL, a new and extensive 
establishment, now fitting up at 139, 140, and 142 Broadway, 
will be in readiness in a few days to receive company, and at 
which may be found the former host of the Catskill Mountain 
and Pearl- Street House. sl & 


re AT BOSTONS Old pag new oy, Me 7 Wall 
street, may be had in any quantity Boston’s eset Cough 
Lozenges—an excellent remedy for complaints of the lungs, 
coughs, andcolds. Also, Boston’s Seidlita Water, a.eu r 
article m cases of Syeneye, and all disorders arising from a 
deranged state of the digestive organs, &c.; it is put up in bot 
tles, and may be transported to any part of the world, and kept 
for any length of time. 

Also—auperior Seidlitz Powders, Chloride of Soda, Chlorine 
Tooth Paste, and a great variety of other articles, maautac- 
tured by J. Boston, and sold wholesale and retail at: No.7 
Wall street, by B. FREEMAN. {sl 6t 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL of Columbia Col- 
lege will re-open, after the summer vacation, on Saturday, the 
Ast of September next, at 10 o’clock, A. M.—at which time the 
Members of the Academic Faculty, and the Students connected 
with the Institution, will report themselves to the Rector, 
By order. JAS. M. QUIN, M. D. 
42i tf Secretary. 


RAILROAD IRON. 

= The Subscribers peeb | executed large orders for Iron 
for the Canal Commissioners of Pennsy!vania, as well as for se- 
veral incorporated companies, have made such arrangements in 
England, where one #f them wil! shortly be, as will enable them 
to import it on the lowest terms. Models and samples of all the 
different ktnds of Rails, Chairs, Pins and Wedges in use, both 
in ths country and Great Britain, will be exhibited. appl to 

A. & G. RALSTON, 

Philadelphia, May 26, 1832. J23m* 


rg TOWNSEND & DURFEE, Rope M actu. 
rers, having machinery for making ropes to any required len 
(without splice), offer to supply full length Ropes for the in- 
clined planes on Rail-roads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in the City of New-York, if requested. As to the quality 
of the Rope, the pyblic are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. M, & 
H. R.R.Co., Albany; or James Archibald, Engiaeer Hudson 
& Delaware Canal & R. KR. Co., Carbondale, Luzerne County 
Pennsylvania. 
Palmyra, Wayne County, New-York, 

lst mo. 22d, 1832. 330 tf 


A RAILROAD IN PRACTICAL OPERATION, 
within ten miles af the City of New-York. 

THE PATERSON AND HUJSON RIVER RAILROAD 
is formed from the town of Paterson te the village of Aquacka- 
nonk, a distance of 43 miles, and is now in actual and success- 
ful operation between those places.—Tne Company have placed 
upon the road three splendid and commodious Cats, each of 
which will accommodate thirty Passengers, and have supplied 
theraselves with fleet and gentle horses, and careful drivers. 

With a view to suit the convenience of those persons who may 
wish to avail themselves of this rapid and delightful mode of 
— the following hours have been fixed for leaving those 
places. 

At hall past 7 orclock, a.m. | a halt paoti0 o'clock. A 

t half past 7 o’clock, A.M. t orc A.M. 
10 do ’ do before 1 do. P.M. 























3 do P.M. |} halfpasts do do 

4 do do 6 do : do 

halfpast4 ‘do do halfpast6 do do 

i oan wath Beye 

t o’e -M. | At Toc . 
half past 7 do do halt past 8 oS: 

9 do do halt past9 do do 
half past = & FM: halfpasti do -P.M. 

ae Ny 





halipast 6 de do halfpast? do < r 
Parties of twenty or more person be accommodated 
“pee ea eer aaa ie 

to 1s 6d. - ren under 12 ye 
price.— Paterson, June 20th, 1832. TOL Sey AN 
NB.—Persons | aving Houck ey +P acct 
—_ le en 0’ 
Aquackanonk, will pere-aeple tae to view the Palit a? 
Passaic, and other ts of in the flourishing cown ot 
Paterson, and retirn to New-York the same day. jy:lé 


ICG The public are infotmed that, until 4 
rdiack and thefore 6 o'clock JF, aro Hom, Pit Sa 
the Borelock ae ond ? ofeleck P56 hoon 
are, 








| Poxergon, July 26, 1832, 


E. B.D, OGDEN; Se: 











